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The Negro as a Factor in the Future of the 
West Indies 


Tue British West Indies have for some time past been a synonym of 
ruin. The very mention of them is enough to conjure up a sad 
picture of disbanded estates, unfortunate sugar planters, and lazy 
negroes. Of course, each man regards the cause of their decay in 
his own light ; but it may safely be said that, however diverse in their 
other points of view, there is one common ground on which those 
interested in the West Indies stand. There is little disagreement 
amongst them that these islands, in spite of other circumstances, 
would now be in a much more favourable position to cope with the 
several sugar producing countries of the world, but for the incorrigible 
laziness of the negro. And the opinion that he will not work asa 
labourer, even to-day, largely obtains. 

Is this view a correct one? A satisfactory reply to such a question 
depends entirely upon a careful and patient examination of the whole 
matter. . Here we have the West Indian Islands at the very threshold 
of poverty; their descent from the hill-top of commercial prosperity 
began with the advent of the emancipation of the negroes from slavery 
in 1838, and since that time has steadily continued. If anything is 
to be done to stay their downward course, it is obvious that it must 
be mainly undertaken by West Indians themselves ; for all that can 
be done outside will be so much time, labour and money thrown 
away if the people of these regions do not apply themselves to aid in 
whatever is attempted towards ameliorating their condition. And if 
nothing is attempted by the mother country, the situation merely 
becomes more acute. 

One of the principal considerations in the resuscitation of the West 
Indian Islands is the labour supply. If the negroes will not work 
these islands are doomed. Coolie immigration will not help, 
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and has never helped, them very much. A large portion of the 
inhabitants of Trinidad are East Indians, yet that island is not in 
a better condition than her sister colonies. Going outside of the 
West Indies, we find that in British Guiana nearly one half of the 
population are immigrants, but, in spite of that, it cannot be said that 
the situation of British Guiana is anything so favourable as that of 
Jamaica, in which island there are few foreign labourers. Those who 
contend that a large influx of imported labour can supply the needs of 
the West Indies, look only on the surface. It is impossible to con- 
tinue in the future the plan that has been adopted in the past. In 
the first place, in Trinidad and in British Guiana, the public revenue 
has borne a good part of the expenses connected with the importation 
of labourers. from the East. This necessitated stringent ‘‘ Coolie 
Regulation Acts,” which, when put in force, transformed the immi- 
grant into a sort of slave. When, in 1844, the ‘‘ Coolie Regulation 
Act” was suspended for a time in Trinidad, most of the immigrants 
immediately left the estates and wandered over the country. They 
would not work longer than they were compelled to. Besides the 
difficulties in the way of compelling immigrants to work steadily, 
without putting into operation coercive measures, there is a growing 
disinclination on the part of the West Indians, other than the planters, 
to expend public revenue in importing labourers. It is apparent 
therefore that the people of the West Indies must look to their own 
islands for an adequate supply of labour. 

But can they get it? And, if so, what kind of labour, and to what 
pursuits shall that labour be devoted? This article is an attempt at 
answering these questions. 

To understand clearly the West Indian labour problem of to-day, 
it is necessary to go back a little into the history of the colonies. As 
is well known, for nearly two hundred years before emancipation the 
relation that subsisted between employer and employed was that of 
absolute master and chattel property. Slave labour was principally 
devoted to the culture of cane, cotton, coffee, and other minor pro- 
ducts. This labour was forced, and though it cannot be truthfully 
said that cruelty was the general order of the day; still the fear of 
the whip must have always been present in the minds of the slaves. 
When emancipation came, then, both slaves and planters found 
themselves in a peculiar situation. The latter could not rea’ise that 
they no longer had the right to dictate to the negroes, and these, on 
the other hand, were in no disposition to listen to dictation. One 
shilling, or at most eighteenpence, a day was offered to the ex-slave 
for a day’s work; but to him it was no inducement. He was in no 
absolute danger of starving when emancipated, for there was plenty 
of waste land he could squat upon. Besides, he distrusted his former 
owner. He was by no means sure that he would get his wages if he 
worked for it. Joined to these reasons was his natural distaste for an 
employment which held many sad memories for him. 
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The planters failed to perceive all this. After emancipation many 
of them immediately drove their former slaves from their homes on 
the estates, thus helping to create a large body of vagrants—the 
greatest conceivable curse to any agricultural country. The chasm 
opened between planter and ex-slave was never bridged. It rather 
grew. And when free trade was adopted by England, and bounty-fed 
sugar began to be exported to Great Britain, the knell of the sugar 
planter was rung. In many cases, however, the ex-slave did not 
merely squat on the land ; he purchased it. This he was enabled to 
do by the savings he had made from the sale of the produce of the 
patch of land which he was allowed to cultivate for himself during 
slavery. So it has come about that in nearly all the West Indian 
Islands a good part of the land is in the hands of ex-slaves’ 
descendants. 

The planters themselves, then, were largely responsible for the 
negroes’ attitude towards labour. On this point Dr. R. R. Madden, 
in his Twelve Months in the West Indtes, published as far back as 
1835, remarked very strongly. Madden was in Jamaica during what 
. is known as the apprenticeship system (z.e., the time in which the 
slaves served as ‘‘ apprentices” to their masters, prior to complete 
emancipation). With much force he pointed out that the negroes 
would probably continue to work on the estates after emancipation if 
they were paid ; but he recognised that even then, before full liberty 
was given to the slaves, the planters would ruin all through blind 
stupidity :—‘‘ The question of negroes working or refusing to work 
for wages is a matter of opinion, for the experiment has been seldom 
tried. Allowances of shads and herrings are not wages; and 
individual instances of wages being offered and refused are very 
explicable under existing circumstances when mutual distrust 
prevails.” Madden, of course, was referring, when he spoke of 
wages being offered and refused, to those free negroes who had a 
right to labour on their own account. In another part of his work is 
to be found the following sentence :—‘‘I cannot understand—it is 
utterly beyond my comprehension to conceive—what good is expected 
to arise from the fierce spirit of animosity that is displayed here 
against the negro character—a spirit which animates the press— 
which animates all colonial politics.” 

It is practically the same to-day. The cry that is raised against the 
laziness of the negro is strangely one-sided. That the negro does 
sometimes refuse to labour when work is offered to him is an un- 
deniable fact. But what is largely the cause of his refusal? Simply 
that the wages offered are not sufficient to induce him to devote his 
energies to arduous toil. Being in many cases peasant proprietors 
the negroes prefer to work for themselves when they can ; and then 
they very often never obtain the money they earn. It is a common 
complaint of negro labourers that if they bargain to work for 1s. 6d. 
a day they will scarcely get more than 1s. Knowing this, they 
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frequently scamp their work, and thus endless disputes arise between 
employers and employed. 

There is, too, another aspect to this matter not to be overlooked. 
In many islands labourers are ready to work for almost anything, but 
on account of the scarcity of money they cannot be employed. This 
is certainly the situation in Barbados. The labourers there are 
mostly negroes and men of mixed blood. The labour supply is very 
large, and the ordinary rate of remuneration for field-labour is rod. or 
1s.aday. With this small wage they are quite contented ; but it is 
with Cifficulty they can earn that. The writer has known women in 
the hill districts of Jamaica who have been glad to earn 6d. a day at 
coffee picking. Efficient field labourers in the country districts are 
only too glad now to earn 1s. 3d. or 1s. aday. During the laying of 
the Electric Tramway Construction Works recently completed in 
Kingston, the capital town of Jamaica, by a Canadian Company, 
labour to any amount was obtainable in the city at 1s. 9d. a day ; and 
the managers of the company expressed themselves well pleased with 
the efficiency and stability of their workmen. 

Indeed, that the West Indian Negro is an efficient labourer when 
decently paid, or even, merely, when he can depend upon getting 
what he earns, is abundantly testified by impartial observers. Dr. 
Morris, late Assistant Director at Kew, is of opinion that he makes 
an efficient labourer. The remarks of Prince Albert Victor and 
Prince George of Wales in Zhe Cruise of H.M.S. Bacchante are also 
to this effect. ‘‘ Under the stimulus to work,” say they, ‘‘he” (the 
negro) ‘‘will exert himself! but there is at present no sufficient 
stimulus here” .... ‘All present and past experience of the 
West Indies and the United States point to the negro as the finest 
tropical labourer in the world; and if he refuses to work for our 
planters in our islands it is because sufficient stimulus to exertion in 
the shapeof double or treble pay, as at Panama—there he receives 4s. 2d. 
a day instead of 1s, 3d. here—or competition in the labour market as 
at Barbados, does not exist to counterbalance the temptations to idle 
self-indulgence.” The disinclination, of course, to work for 1s. 3d. a 
day when a larger wage could be obtained at Panama, is easily 
understood (and it certainly speaks much for the frugality of Jamaican 
labourers that they sent over to the Jamaican Banks over £250,000 of 
their savings, besides the large amounts they brought over with 
them). A former Colonial Secretary and Administrator of the Gold 
Coast, Mr. C. S. Salmon, in his valuable little publication on Zhe 
Crown Colonies of Great Britain adduces several interesting state- 
ments of opinions regarding the capabilities of the West Indian 
negro labourer, all of which the writer has found from personal 
experience to be perfectly true. A communication sent to Mr. 
Salmon by Mr. R. G. Haliburton, Q.C., and published in his work, 
is an amusing and very accurate testimony of the average English- 
man’s prejudgment. Before coming to Jamaica Mr. Haliburton was 
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of opinion that the blacks were fast lapsing into a state of savagery, 
with a strong tendency to abjure work of any kind; but he found 
‘that the people are willing and glad to work for a very scanty 
amount of wages.”* 

There is little necessity to quote other intelligent opinions with 
regard to the labour supply, and the kind of labour available, in the 
West Indies. It has been sufficiently shown that much of what has 
been said with respect to the negro’s laziness and ineptitude is due 
to shortsightedness, ignorance of his past condition, and, in many 
cases, to prejudice. 

But to what pursuits shall the energies of the large population of 
the West Indies be devoted in the future? Given capital, good markets, 
and liberal wages the sugar industry might again revive in these 
islands. Unfortunately there is nothing at present that leads one to 
believe that such will be the case. The West Indian Royal Commis- 
sion appointed in 1897, pointed out in its report that ‘‘there is no 
prospect of the present area of cultivation being maintained.” On 
the other hand the Commissioners laid stress on the growth of the 
system of peasant proprietors, and pointed it out as affording the best 
remedy against pauperism. 

As a matter of fact the distinguishing characteristic of West Indian 
peasants is a fondness for holding land of their own, which they 
cultivate to the best of their knowledge. In all the West Indian 
islands the peasant-proprietary system is to be found. It has proved 
the salvation of Jamaica up to the present. There are in this colony 
over 80,000 small holdings under ten acres each. It is mainly owing 
to the fruit obtained from these small properties that large quantities 
of fruit are being shipped to the United States, and that the value of 
fruit exported in 1868, (the year the fruit trade commenced) which 
amounted to something over £20,000, is now about £600,000. No 
wonder the Commissioners thought ‘‘ that no reform affords so good 
a prospect of permanent welfare in the future of the West Indies as 
the settlement of the labouring population on the land as small 
peasant proprietors.” 

But, as they have also taken care to point out, the large planters do 
not countenance the growth of the peasant-proprietary system. They 
fear that it will place the peasant in an independent position, will put 
him above the necessity of earning wages, and thereby contract the 


* With reference to the American negro as a labourer, the remarks of Sir George 
Campbell, who in March and April, 1879, contributed two articles to the Fortnightly 
Review, under the title of *‘Black and White in the Southern States,” may be 
quoted, Sayshe, ‘‘ They (the Negroes) are physically exceedingly fine men ; they 
stand any climate and any weather, and are quite ready to do a good day’s work for a 
moderate day’s pay, provided it is fairly and regularly paid. I heard of no case 
in which when such work has been offered to them,-they have preferred to squat down 
in idleness ; that allegation against the negro character seems to me quite disproved 
by experience.” It need hardly be pointed out that the West Indian and American 
negroes are from the same original stock. 
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labour market. This is no new feeling. It was the same in the 
early forties as itis to-day. Dr. John Davy, M.D., F.R.S. has 
remarked in his book, Zhe West Indies, that ‘‘ Before and since slave 
emancipation ” the planters in Barbados always expressed themselves 
opposed both to seeing small farms established, and to letting 
lands to peasants, on the ground that it would ‘‘ have a tendency to 
withdraw labour from the larger estates and to deteriorate agriculture.” 

It is, however, inconceivable that even with a flourishing peasant- 
proprietary system in the West Indies there should ever be a dearth 
of labour. That, on the other hand, such a system would have the 
effect of making the labourer more independent than he is at present, 
is indisputable. Whereas he is now compelled to take what is offered 
him when he can do nothing better, he would not be in such a position 
with his land to fall back upon. In fact the West Indies must depend 
upon the cultures, such as fruit, produced by him. This is simply the 
position of the majority of the people of the West Indies. Hitherto 
they have existed chiefly for the benefit of comparatively few persons ; 
but this system is incompatible with any moral standard of politics. 

‘*The old order changeth yielding place to new.” 

Any efforts to be made for ameliorating the condition of the West 
Indian islands should embrace within their scope the industrial 
education of the people, and should be directed towards encouraging 
them to utilise the land. Recent philosophic thought directed to the 
problem of the government of dependencies has brought into bold 
relief the duties of a dominant race. Mr. Benjamin Kidd has told the 
civilised world that the tropics ‘‘ can only be governed as a trust for 
civilization and with a full sense of the responsibility which such a 
trust involves.” The old methods of holding colonies have been 
weighed and found wanting. New methods must be tried ; and those 
must make for the moral and material development of all the inhabi- 
tants of the colonies. Colonies to England area necessary thing ; and 
their connection with the mother-country is something more than a 
question of mere utility. They are bound to her by traditions and 
long associations. They are become an integral part of the Great 
Empire of which every British subject is justly proud. 

These facts also should never be lost sight of, namely, that the 
peasant populations of the West Indies are in a state of transition, and 
that they cannot be left to themselves. In dealing with them, their 
past history should be borne in mind, as well as the truth that where 
there is no incentive to labour there will be no working for the mere 
love of work. And whatever their faults may be it would be best to 
‘‘use them after your own honour and dignity : the less they deserve 
the more merit is in your bounty.” 

H. G. De Lisser. 











Alexander Sergeivitch Pushkin 


Russia has just celebrated the centenary of the birth of her greatest 
poet, and to those who regard the quickening of the intellectual and 
spiritual life of a nation as the true measure of its progress, this 
recognition of constructive genius is a hopeful omen. The huge 
autocracy has long been to Western Europe the symbol of military 
force—a gigantic centralized system that blindly makes for war. It 
is therefore pleasing to reflect that despite the iron-bound conservatism 
of its official life, despite its harsh suppression of every individualistic 
tendency in society and notwithstanding the wild revolutionary theories 
of its patriots, the heart of the people enthusiastically responds to the 
claims of literary talent. The salvation of Russia lies not in her 
colossal armies, nor in her universal practice of espionage, but in the 
awakening of her recently emancipated millions to a true sense of the 
dignity and responsibility of manhood, and no agency can better 
effect this desirable end than familiarity with the literature of that 
glorious epoch when visions of freedom first thrilled the poet’s soul 
and a new-born enthusiasm of humanity inspired the novelist’s pen. 

Alexander Sergeivitch Pushkin was born at Moscow on May 26, 
1799. His father, descended from the old Russian aristocracy, 
inherited the frivolity and dissipation of his order, but his mother, a 
grand-daughter of Peter the Great’s favourite negro, was an able and 
accomplished woman, The poet spent his early years at a village 
near the ancient capital, a district which he subsequently immortalized 
as the scene of his great historical tragedy ‘‘ Boris Godunoff.” He 
was of a shy, reserved disposition, more attached to the companion- 
ship of books than to the outdoor sports of boyhood. At his father’s 
table he listened eagerly to the brilliant conversation of those men 
of letters whom the fashionable nobleman deemed it his duty to enter- 
tain, and, fired with a spirit of emulation, essayed drama and verse 
and fable in imitation of the French classics. 

At the age of twelve he entered the Lyceum of Tsarskoe Selo, a 
little educational establishment just founded at the favourite summer 
resort. He displayed no aptitude for learning and, except in French, 
which he had mastered to enjoy the wit of Moliére and the fables of 
La Fontaine, was anything but a distinguished scholar. But the 
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literary instinct of the boy was obvious; he was chief of a coterie 
which established a manuscript magazine, and his poems at the 
annual exhibitions of the school were characterised by a grace of 
style and spontaneity of feeling that augured his future greatness. 
The venerable Derzhavin, ‘‘the singer of the north,” was so struck 
with the lyrical beauty of one o these exhibition poems that he was 
eager to embrace the youthful author who had, meanwhile, fled 
abashed from a distinction so u1expected and conspicuous. Like 
our Scottish Burns and Sir Walter Scott, Pushkin owed his intimate 
knowledge of the national songs and popular legends of his country 
to the patriotic zeal and indulgent kindness of a good woman. The 
warm friendship, severed only by death, subsisting between the 
famous poet, the cynosure of Petersburg society, and his poor nurse, 
a serf (by choice) all her life, is a pleasing episode in his history. At 
the height of his popularity he would hurry away from the gay 
capital to spend a few quiet days with the mentor of his childhood. 
‘‘ Live, my darling, a good life,” she writes him; and he publicly 
confesses that it was to the judgment of his nurse, ‘‘ the darling of 
my youth,” that he first submitted the fruits of his fancy and 
meditation. 

In 1818, he left the Lyceum and entered the Foreign Office at 
Petersburg. While associating with the wild youths of the northern 
capital, he never lost touch with the intellectual life that was beginning 
to stir among the dry bones. He at once joined a literary club, 
instituted three years earlier, to free literature from the trammels of 
an artificial exotic method, and to foster the development of a 
national realistic school. 

Pushkin’s first important poem, published in 1820, was received 
with a storm of censure by the classical purists, and with an outburst 
of acclamation by the disciples of Karamsin, the high priest of the 
new order. It merited neither. Its sole importance lay in the 
declaration of the rising poet in favour of nationality and realism. 
Yet it was an auspicious hour in the history of any literature when 
Arcadia, with its insufferable moon-struck Corydons piping their 
foolish platitudes to the eyes of amorous Delias, was finally super- 
ceded, and that hour had now struck in Russia. Officialism, with its 
dread of new developments, with its suspicion of individual celebrity, 
frowned ominously, and the unrepentant clerk at the Foreign Office 
retorted by clever lampoons on the venality and vice of the imperial 
court, and with glowing odes to liberty, none the less effective that 
they were compelled to circulate in manuscript under the shelter of 
anonymity. But the veil was too thin to conceal the brilliant 
epigrammatist. The Emperor was incensed and only at the instance 
of a powerful friend commuted a sentence of imprisonment within 
the walls of a monastery to one of banishment into the southern 
provinces. Pushkin, a stripling of twenty years, naturally resented 
his expulsion from the society he loved; and his poems, composed 
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under the shadow of this calamity, take a decidedly Byronic tone. A 
more deplorable effect of his isolation was his recourse to riot and 
debauchery, though the hollowness of such sedatives were sufficiently 
obvious to his quick perception. Of this period he sings ; 


‘« An aimless future lies before me ; 
My heart is dry, my mind is void, 
My soul is dulled and blighted 
By the monotony of life’s riot.” 


Yet, as gold is refined by fire, so the soul is purified by suffering. 
As Goéthe must be delivered of his ‘‘Sorrows of Werther” before 
achieving spiritual freedom, so Pushkin must agonize through his 
‘*Prisoner of the Caucasus” before he attains the altitude of a true 
poet. Nevertheless, his hours of exile were far from barren of direct 
result. His descriptions of Caucasian scenery have the verisimilitude 
of photography. 


‘* Eternal thrones of snow, 
Whose lofty summits gleam to the gaze 
Like one unbroken, motionless chain of clouds ; 
And in their midst the twin-peaked colossus, 
Glittering in its glowing crown of ice, 
The giant monarch of mountains, Elbruss, 
Whitens up into the blue depths of heaven.” 


After four years of rustication he was permitted to return to his 
father’s home, and, two years later, through the powerful interces- 
sion of the poet, Jukovsky, the young emperor, Nicholas I., recalled 
the sentence of exile. 

The years of quiet seclusion at home were not only years of poetic 
productiveness, they were years of mental growth. The sincerity 
and simplicity of peasant life intensified his patriotism; he under- 
took a systematic course of Russian history, minutely studied the 
habits and traditions of the people, and familiarised himself with the 
many-sided genius of Shakespeare. 

Like many of the czars, Nicholas inaugurated his reign with a flash 
of reforming zeal and, although Pushkin openly avowed to him 
that absence from the capital alone prevented his participation in the 
revolt of December, 1825, he treated the poet with marked kindness. 

In 1831, Pushkin, now at the very zenith of his popularity and 
fame, married Natalia Goncharoff, whose family he had long known 
and respected, and almost immediately thereafter received a lucrative 
Foreign Office appointment. Idolised by the péople, patronised by 
the Court, endowed with domestic felicity and a handsome income, 
conscious of his literary powers and rejoicing in their exercise, a 
future of exceptional brilliancy and content seemed in store for him. 
Alas! such anticipations are vain. The czar's preference exaspe- 
rated the court nobles who treated him and his wife with haughty 
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disdain at state balls and other social functions where questions of 
precedence emerged ; his means, though ample, were insufficient to 
meet the strain which the assertion of his position entailed and, in 
1836, a notorious libertine—a cavalry officer named Dantés—circu- 
lated some scandals affecting his wife’s honour. There is no need to 
recall the miserable details. Dantés was proved to be the sole 
author and publisher of the vile insinuations which Pushkin never 
for a moment credited. But in accordance with the barbarous prac- 
tice of the age, the affront must be resented by an appeal to arms. So, 
on January 27, 1837, the wronged poet and the rascal who had 
traduced his wife’s character stood on the banks of the Black River, 
armed with pistols, to settle an ethical question by a test of physical 
immobility and practice in the use of firearms. Both combatants 
were wounded—Pusbkin fatally. The dying man lingered in excru- 
ciating pain for two days, the centre of a death scene as pathetic and 
heroic as ever closed a bright career. The nation was profoundly 
moved, and the czar regarded his loss as a personal calamity. Dantés 
had to flee the country, and the poet had to be buried by stealth lest 
the public indignation and grief might find expression in riot and 
bloodshed. Nicholas, in an autograph letter, had promised to take 
his wife and children under his own protection, and he subsequently 
gave £15,000 to pay his debts, and the cost of a complete edition of 
his works. 

A statue of the poet was unveiled on June 6, 1880, at Moscow, 
and this is the only tangible proof of the respect entertained through- 
out the vast empire for his memory. He possesses in his imperishable 
verse a more enduring memorial. ‘I have reared to myself a 
monument not made with hands” is his proud boast. 


‘*No! I shall not wholly die ; the soul that inspires my sacred muse 
Shall outlive my dust, and shall defy corruption, 
And I shall be glorious, whilst on our sublunary sphere 
Breathes a single poet to chant my lays.” 


The poetry of Pushkin is pre-eminently self-revealing. Despite 
its dramatic intensity and rhetorical fire, it is the evolution of a soul, 
reflecting, as a still lake mirrors the passing clouds, every phase of a 
storm-swept life. Not that the personality of the poet obtrudes so 
plainly in his later work as it does in the romantic productions of his 
exile, but through the veil the active brain is easily discernible 
weaving its pattern according to the mental and moral influence 
predominating for the time in his life. The Byronic strain, so fasci- 
nating to caliow youth, prevails throughout his early years. It is 
still evident in the great poem, ‘‘ Evjenie Oneguin,” which marks 
the transition period ; but the misanthropy is of the brain rather than 
of the heart, philosophical and passionless. 


‘* Whoever has lived and thought, 
Must in his soul despise mankind ; 
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Whoever has felt, must be haunted 
By the phantom of days that can ne’er return.” 


The portrait of a noble woman—Tatiana—in this poem marks a 
notable advance in power of mental analysis and reveals a correct 
appreciation of the feelings of a pure and truthful heart without a 
taint of mawkish sentimentality. The closing scene between the 
man who has despised her young love and the woman who had 
subsequently married a prince to oblige her parents, is drawn with 
a sympathetic and powerful pen. A few lines must suffice as sample 
of the whole. 


** And now—God !—my blood runs cold, 
Even at the bare remembrance of that icy look, 
And the homily you read me. But do not think 
I blame you. In that awful hour, 
You acted well and honourably, 
You were right in all you said and did, 
And I thank you with all my heart. 
But to me, Oneguin, this worldly glare, 
This tinsel blaze of an empty life, 
My triumphs and successes in the world, 
My fashionable home and gay evenings ; 
What are these to me? This minute I'd gladly exchange 
All this masquerading frippery, 
All this noisy, vapourish pomp, 
For the old shelf of books, the wild garden, 
The poor, humble village home ; 
The spot where first I saw you, Oneguin ; 
Or for the quiet churchyard, 
Where now a cross and the shade of cypress-tree 
Mark the grave of poor old nurse. 
- + «+ « Now leave me. 
I know that in your heart you own 
The stern claims of pride and honour. 
I love you—why seek to play the hypocrite? 
But I am given to another, 
And will for ever remain true to him.” 


Later, an enlarged experience of life and a more exhaustive study 
of human character emancipate Pushkin wholly from the influence of 
‘*Don Juan” and ‘‘ Childe Harolde,” and his poetic conceptions 
assume a Shakespearean catholicity of aim arid reality of present- 
ment. 

Another dominant note in his song is its nationality. A literature, 
like a civilization, is only stable and fructifying when indigenous, 
Before the advent of Karamsin, of Pushkin, and of Gogol, Russia 
was ashamed of her language and civilization. Her nobility affected 
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French speech and manners, despising the earnest religious life of 
their native land. Woe to the country and woe to the caste that feel 
no patriotic thrill, to whom the dear homeland, with its kindly un- 
affected ways, its rude speech and simple faith is neither a glory nor 
a pride! There was much in the Russian society of the poet’s day to 
excite commiseration and damp ardour, but no good purpose was 
served by blinking the facts. The emancipation of the serfs is due 
to a far less extent to Pushkin’s poetry than to Gogol’s or to Tour- 
genieff’s realistic novels, but he set the fashion of national intro- 
spection; his types were Muscovite in their strength and in their 
weakness. Turere is the intensely Russian enthusiasm of youth, so 
prone to wild Nihilistic dreams, the chilling grip of official life so 
destructive to intellectual expansion, the theoretic fecundity and 
practical barrenness of statesmen and philosophers, and the smug 
fatalism of mature life that accepts political and ethical conditions as 
complacently as physicists do the inductions of science. 

Then, above all, Pushkin was a genuine artist. His poems, his 
dramas and his tales are alike finished studies, displaying subtle 
analysis of character, rigid subordination of detail and severe self- 
restraint. The creations of his imagination are skilfully individualised, 
and take their place in Russian literature as Hamlet and Macbeth do 
in English. The charm of style. the magic rhythm of language, of 
which he was so conspicuous a master, elude the foreign student. Gogol, 
his great contemporary, writes that the “‘ purity and unaffectedness 
of his style were carried to such perfection, that reality itself in com- 
parison appears to be but an artificial caricature and imitation.” A 
faint echo of its music is caught in the translations, but the full diapason 
swell is only heard by Neva’s frozen shores or where Don and Volga 
voll. For, more evanescent than the aroma of the pine-wood, or the 
golden hues of the iris, are the multitudinous emotional shadings of 
human speech. Like our own Burns, Pushkin’s bright career closed in 
gloom ere its meridian glory had been revealed. He parts with Oneguin 
in words which seem strangely prophetic of his own fate ;— 


‘‘ Happy the man who early quits 
The feast of life, not caring to drain 
The sparkling goblet filled with wine ; 
Happy the man who does not wait 
To read the final page of life’s romance ; 
But suddenly bids the world adieu.” 


Adieu, sweet singer of the northern land, a hundred years of turmoil 
and strife have not dimmed the lustre of thy fame. 


A. S. NELSON. 





The Golden Future of the Landlords 


It is generally assumed by the landowning class that the outlook is 
very bad, and that it is their wisest policy to part with their estates 
at any reasonable offer. For many years their position has been 
growing steadily worse. Within the last twenty years prices of 
agricultural products, and therefore rents, have fallen by nearly fifty 
per cent. Many of the most substantial and careful farmers have 
found it impossible not only to make the rents of former days but 
even to make any rents at all. Many farms which had been in the 
same family for generations, and which had always fetched a fair rent, 
have been in the course of the past five years thrown up and are now 
lying practically uncultivated for want of tenants. At no time within 
the last two centuries have so many estates been in the market. 

The downward tendency of land, moreover, does not at first sight 
seem likely to be immediately arrested. Rumours of increased com- 
petition in those branches of agriculture which have so far been 
comparatively free have already reached us. The northern nations 
of Europe are threatening within a year or two to attack our milk 
trade, with no small measure of success. Farmers are already say- 
ing that this last blow will complete their ruin, that the day of English 
agriculture will then be over, that henceforth we must give our 
undivided attention to those industries in which our supremacy is still 
undisputed and rely on them to buy us the food we need. 

To such a policy of despair there are many objections. It is one 
of the certain lessons of history that national character is narrowed 
by exclusive pursuit of one object, and that it is therefore desirable 
that a nation should carry on as many and various industries as 
possible. 

It is economically wasteful to allow the land which we possess, 
and which is capable of being made productive, to stand idle, while 
to rely exclusively on foreign nations for our food supply means that 
the first naval defeat we suffer would place us at the mercy of our 
enemies. 

Persons who see these objections clearly, argue that in that case 
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we must return to Protection, that as matters stand we must raise 
prices artificially if our oldest industry is to continue. Such an 
answer is no answer. Protection, besides being bad economically, is 
out of the question. No government which proposed it could last a 
week. The working-class constituencies would not endure the 
artificial enhancement of the cost of living, especially as the burden 
would certainly fall most heavily on them. This is, no doubt, a 
disputed point. But Protection either will or will not raise prices— 
if it will not, the landed interest will not gain ; if it will, the labouring 
classes will certainly lose. 

Until some new interpretation of the facts of the history of prices 
for the last five hundred years can be found, most persons will believe 
on their authority that the labourer is the last person to share ina 
general rise of prices. Wheneversuch a general rise has taken place 
wages have been the last thing to rise, and the rise in wages has 
never been proportionate to the rise in prices. A rapidly rising 
market is the worst misfortune which can befall the wage-earner, and 
a misfortune which becomes at once apparent. Any rise which is 
not to damage the position of the working-class must be a very 
gradual and, therefore, a natural rise. With this the case for Pro- 
tection falls to the ground. 

It is admitted, then, that the present condition of agriculture is bad, 
that it can with difficulty be made to yield even the market profits, 
that the immediate outlook is worse, and that the only remedy sug- 
gested as hopeful by those specially interested in the matter is quite 
out of the question. Does it not follow, therefore, that the day of 
English agriculture is over, and that we must submit as best we may 
to the consequent evils? It is not necessary to adopt any such con- 
clusion. It must be remembered that in economic questions the 
obvious answer is seldom true, and that it is generally wise to give 
exactly the opposite answer to that which the majority of people are 
giving. To buy when the majority sell and to sell when they buy is 
one of the surest roads to wealth. Never was this more true than it 
is to-day in the present matter. It can be shown by the clearest 
economic reasoning that the purchase of land at its present price must 
be the safest investment a man can make. 

If it be possible to tide over the present crisis and to gain a breath- 
ing space in which the economic laws that are working to bring 
about a return of the golden days of English agriculture shall have 
time to produce their certain effect, the issue cannot be doubtful. We 
have recently had several suggestions as to the way in which this 
breathing space might be obtained. The most promising of these 
suggestions are perhaps those set forth in the Report of the ‘* Recess 
Committee on the Establishment of a Department of Agriculture and 
Industries for Ireland.” In that report we learn how other countries, 
in which agriculture has been as distressed as it is now in England, 
have succeeded in putting it once more on a prosperous basis. In all 
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cases the chief agents in producing the improvement which has taken 
place have been three : first, a liberal expenditure on technical educa- 
tion ; second, the creation in the viilages of cottage industries ; third, 
the establishment of village co-operative branches through which the 
cottagers are able to purchase the raw material required for their 
industry. 

Wherever these three things have gone together rural prosperity 
has been the result, and the movement which produced them is 
spreading rapidly on the Continent. Since the publication of the 
report similar attempts have been made in England with some small 
measure of success, and there is no reason to doubt that when made 
they will produce similar results. If the landowning classes were 
wise they would leave the pursuit of the impossible Protection and 
devote their energies to the furthering of this movement. In so doing 
they would almost certainly improve their position and arrest the 
decay of our villages. 

Morever, however small may be the actual results of our Parish 
Councils, and however limited their powers for good, this at least they 
must do; they must call into existence a greater measure of public 
spirit than at present obtains. The result is at least apparent, all 
classes take a greater and more intelligent interest in the welfare of 
the village than used to be the case. The Parish Meeting and the 
Parish Council have been excellent schools of politics, if we use 
politics in its proper meaning, and have killed the old conservatism 
which stood in the way of all reforms. It will be easy to direct this 
new spirit into this most hopeful channel. By this means the first 
step to the restoration of our rural prosperity will be taken. The 
further depopulation of our villages will be arrested, even if the more 
numerous openings which will be made for village enterprise do not 
call back some, who have already departed to the towns, to the more 
healthy country life. Thus when the general improvement in 
agricultural prospects begins it will not be hindered at the outset by 
the want of labour which is now being most seriously felt. 

That such an. improvement will take place the most cursory glance 
at our history will show. The history of our agriculture has not been 
one of unbroken prosperity. It has passed through numerous 
vicissitudes. This present depression is neither the most serious nor 
the most prolonged that the landed interest has known. At onetime 
in our history nearly two centuries went by in which the cultivation 
of corn was a losing game. From the Black Death to the issue of 
debased coinage by Edward VI., it was with the utmost difficulty that 
corn could be made topay. The high prices for labour which were 
established in the scarcity after the plague, and an excess of supply 
over demand, ruined the farmer and turned England into an enormous 
sheep run. A famous passage in one of Latimer’s sermons shows us 
how great the distress had become just before it began to improve. 
At last, in the days of Edward VI. the tide turned, the discovery of 
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the silver mines of the New World flooded Europe with silver and 
depreciated the currency ; the debased coinage accentuated the 
mischief, while at the same time the security of Tudor rule caused the 
population to increase by leaps and bounds. Prices rose rapidly, a 
new order of landed gentry began to appear and made the court of 
Elizabeth more splendid than any that England had known since the 
days of the extravagant Richard II. The same causes always produce 
the same results. The causes which produced the depression 
following the Black Death produced the depression from which we are 
now suffering. The action of the Trades Unions raised wages ; the 
enormous stream of emigrants and the constant taking up of new soil 
both in North and South America, with the discovery that parts of 
India were capable of bearing wheat, caused the supply to increase 
more rapidly than the demand, while at the same time there was a 
very marked appreciation in the value of gold as the output did not 
keep pace with the growing demand. These three causes acting 
together produced an enormous fall in prices noticeable in all 
articles, but especially marked in the case of wheat, for at one time it 
reached the absurdly low figure of 17s. 6d. 

Neither cause by itself would have produced such a fall. It isa 
very common mistake to attribute the depression entirely to foreign 
competition. This, no doubt, has been the most important factor, but 
it hag not been the only one. Except by persons interested in 
Bimetallism, sufficient emphasis has not been laid on the great injury 
that the landed gentry have suffered from the appreciation of gold. 
It is difficult to determine the exact share which it has had in the fall 
of prices, but that it has appreciated, and that the appreciation has 
been considerable, cannot be denied. It would be no extravagant 
estimate, while attributing three-fourths of the fall to foreign competi- 
tion, to make the appreciation of gold answerable for the other fourth. 

It does not follow that Bimetallism is the needful remedy ; if it 
were, the prospects of the landed interest would be bad indeed, for 
that remedy is as bad economically, and as impossible to obtain as 
Protection itself. If the landed interest were the only consideration in 
English politics it might be possible, and if it were possible it would 
doubtless be a benefit to that class, for Europe would be flooded with 
cheap silver until the real value of the coinage was reduced to less 
than a half of the nominal. But everyone else, and especially the 
wage earner, would suffer enormously. Once before we tried to grow 
rich by depreciating our currency, and the effects can still be seen in 
the pauperism and consequent poor law which resulted from the step. 
With such an object lesson before their eyes, it is hardly likely that 
the working classes would allow a similar wrong to be perpetrated 
now that they have the power to prevent it. To argue sucha point is 
surely useless. A Bimetallic currency is simply inconceivable. No 
one can really imagine that two articles which are constantly varying 
in value with respect to each other, and neither of which is exclusively 
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used as bullion, can, by a decree of government, be made to exchange 
at a fixed rate. In the case of silver, it is doubtful whether more than 
half the silver produced is not used for ornamental or other purposes 
distinct from the currency, and it is the height of credulity to believe 
that by fixing the rate of exchange for the lesser half, Government can 
really fix the value of the whole. Bimetallism is utterly impossible, 
and it is fortunate for the prospects of agriculture that we are not 
dependent on its adoption for the wished-for improvement. 

For that improvement natural causes are working slowly but 
surely. The opposite of the causes which produced the fall will now 
produce a corresponding rise in prices. The laws of Malthus have not 
been repealed. Population still increases in a geometrical ratio, and 
the food supply in an arithmetical one. The geometric multiplier 
may be small and the common difference large, so that over a con- 
siderable period the food supply may keep ahead of the demand, but 
within a limited period the demand must overtake and pass the 
supply, and then a rise in prices is certain. 

Moreover, the area suitable for the growth of corn is strictly 
limited in extent, and during the last twenty years it has been taken 
up so rapidly that a comparatively small quantity remains available. 
Within the first decade of the next century the virgin soil of America 
will have been all taken up. Population, on the other hand, seems 
to be increasing at an accelerated rate. Emigrants for the first two 
generations have been found to be extremely prolific. America is 
filling very rapidly: so rapidly, indeed, that no great increase in the 
export of wheat can be expected from that quarter. Before a quarter 
of a century is passed it is doubtful whether the States will have any 
to spare at all, if they have not soon to take the surplus of Canada. 
At the same time the stream of emigrants to the Argentine Republic, 
and the rapid increase of population in the wheat-producing countries 
of South Eastern Europe, make it certain that they will not long 
supply the deficiency. Even nowa bad harvest is severely felt. The 
events of the autumn of 1897 ought to convince us that the margin is 
very small, and every five years will make it smaller. 

We must remember, too, that this certain decrease in competition . 
is not the only cause at work. In fixing prices account must not only 
be taken of the abundance or scarcity of the article itself, but also of 
the scarcity or abundance of the standard of value. The abundance 
of wheat coinciding with a scarcity of gold produced the great fall ; if 
the output of gold had kept pace with the demand, the fall would have 
been more gradual and less marked, while, if gold continues scarce, 
the rise due to the diminishing surplus of wheat will be delayed. 
We must therefore consider the present tendency of the gold supply. 
As to that there is little doubt. The most striking economic-feature 
of the last five years has been the immense increase of the gold 
supply. Not only have the goldfields maintained their output, but 
Western Australia, New Zealand, India and the Transvaal, are 
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pouring gold into Europe in quantities which must before long produce 
considerable effect. The stream of gold during the last five years has 
rivalled the stream of silver which Mexico poured out in the days of 
the Tudors. 

The quantity of gold required by the world is strictly limited, and a 
very small surplus would produce great results. These results may 
be delayed by those countries which have now a silver currency 
taking advantage of the increasing cheapness of gold to adopt the 
other standard, but when they have absorbed all that they require, 
nothing can prevent a further surplus from raising prices. This rise 
was almost in sight when a new field of immense size and area, and 
extremely rich in gold, was discovered in Alaska. If the reports of 
its wealth and extent have not been grossly exaggerated it can hardly 
fail to be the determining factor in the commencement of a new era of 
agricultural prosperity. If this reasoning be sound there cannot be a 
better lock-up investment than land at its present price. Estates can 
now be purchased to pay about two percent. net. If within the next ten 
years we have a rise equivalent to the fall in the last ten, which is 
no extravagantly sanguine estimate, the present purchaser will be 
getting at least seven or eight per cent. New discoveries may 
prevent this rise, the high table lands of Africa may be the America 
of the future ; the stream of gold may be dried up more quickly than 
is now estimated ; chemists may provide the farmer with the means 
of doubling the output of his farm. But if none of these things come 
to pass, the history of the twentietr. century must be a repetition of 
the history of the eighteenth, there will be good seasons, when prices 
will fall ; there will be bad, when they will rise enormously, but every 
decade will see a higher average. There will be a constant struggle 
on the part of the producer to keep pace with the demand, worse and 
worse land will be taken into cultivation, improved processes will be 
applied to agriculture, until within a period which middle aged men 
may live to see, every available acre will be cultivated, and the 
average yield per acre will have reached the forty-eight bushels which 
Arthur Young anticipated. Whether even then the landed gentry 
will be satisfied, or the farmer will have ceased to grumble, is a 
question which cannot be answered. We can only remember that in 
the early days of the century, when wheat averaged over 6os., several 
commissions were appointed to investigate the causes of the existing 
agricultural distress. 

In any case it is certain that the younger landed proprietors will 
more than recover the rents which their fathers lost, and that present 
purchasers will receive a higher rate of interest than can be obtained 
with reasonable safety in any business. Time is on their side, the 
only thing which can prevent land from becoming the most profitable 
of investments is a radical change in the system of the ownership of 
land. No one can really deny that the private ownership of land is 
from the nature of the case a monopoly. At present it is a disguised 
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monopoly because it is unprofitable and because the quantity 
cultivated is in excess of our requirements. Immediately the tide 
turns and the demand begins to exceed the supply, the disguise will 
be stripped offand the monopoly become apparent. Then the time may 
come when the people may decide to take over this most profitable of 
monopolies. It is not perhaps improbable that the next generation 
but one will buy out the landlords and make their estates national 
property. But we who have seen for generations the waterlords 
permitted to retain their still more indefensible monopoly, must be 
aware that the English nation is slow to move and that the burden 
will have to become heavy before he takes action, It is certain that a 
large rise will be effected before any change takes place, and the 
compensation therefore will greatly exceed the purchase money. 

In their own interests the landlords should avoid any agitation for 
Protection or Bimetallism. If they trust to nature to raise prices, the 
rise will be slow and for a long time unnoticed. There will be time 
for wages to keep pace with the rise in prices and so the time of grace 
will be prolonged. If, on the other hand, either of these artificial 
methods are resorted to, the rise will be so sharp that wages will not 
keep pace with it, and attention will be immediately drawn to the 
monopoly and steps taken to end it. 

It is always rash to predict, it is peculiarly so when the prediction 
is of an event so near at hand that the prophet may live to see it 
falsified. Unless, however, the most elementary laws of political 


economy are unsound, it is difficult to see how this prediction can be 
mistaken. Most certainly the present writer would, if it were within 
his power, prove his belief in his prediction in the obvious way, for it 
is as certainly right to buy land now for those who can afford to lock 
up their capital, as it is certain that the next eclipse will take place at 
the time and be visible in the area which is predicted by the 
astronomers. 


A. E. T. NEWMAN 








From Bombay to Ceylon in 1886 


AFTER a long spell of work at some-up-country station in India, 
where the atmosphere is so dry that one’s skin almost resembles 
crinkly brown paper in texture, it is no wonder if livers rebel and 
doctors advise a sea trip, or at least a week by the sea. A day anda 
night in the train; then to wake with a soft damp air blowing in at 
the open windows of a comfortable first-class carriage, while you look 
out on miles of briny creek and palm trees heralding at daybreak 
your approach to that most beautiful of Eastern cities—Bombay, 
that is something to be thankful for, something inexpressibly 
delightful and soothing to eyes that have seen the sun rise and set 
day after day, year after year, on a plain of sandy desert, and have 
ached for a world of green. To sit up and drink in this new and 
unaccustomed panorama is to breathe fresh life ; as for the first sight 
of a sail on that distant dreamy blue to which you are hurrying, it is 
little short of ecstasy. Like the Greeks in their joy, when retreating 
under Xenophon in a strange country beset by enemies, they 
suddenly beheld the Euxine from an eminence and hailed it as a guide 
to home and safety, I cry out Zhalassa, Thalassa, and forget that I 
have been ailing. What the coast line of his native soil is to the 
sailor when it breaks upon his view after long voyaging, that is the 
sea to the land-bound Briton in a far country: it breathes of home. 
And this is why Bombay, apart from its own natural beauties, its 
magnificent buildings and busy variegated humanity, is blessed 
among Indian cities to so many travellers and exiles. Not that my 
face is now turned towards England ; I am only bound for Ceylon to 
recruit for a few days, preparatory to returning to my inland scene of 
toil. 

A bath and breakfast at Watson’s Hotel, which, as usual in 
December, is full of tourists and vendors of Indian wares of every 
description, are followed by a walk to the office of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company, where I take a return ticket to 
Colombo for self and Goanese servant by a steamer sailing the next 
day. A little shopping and much lounging about the busy streets 
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wear away the forenoon ; then lunch with a friend at the Yacht Club 
looking out on the harbour is a pleasure to be rivalled only by a 
dinner at the Byculla Club, to which another friend has kindly invited 
me. Shade of Lucullus! the remembrance of that Club’s achieve- 
ments in the art of dining can never be forgotten by those who have 
been privileged to partake of them. Between these functions a drive 
to Malabar Hill along the seashore, and, returning, the glory of a 
sun descending into the boundless blue in sheen of satin, rose, pink 
and orange, and glimmer of wondrous opals, are imprinted still more 
vividly on a grateful memory. 

Residents of Bombay are apt to vaunt their humid climate to 
dwellers from up country who denounce it as requiring an allowance 
of three shirts per diem, but while I dress for dinner, and feel, the 
first time for months, my skin fitting me like a soft kid glove, the 
mosquitos that hum around seem a small price to pay for this un- 
wonted luxury. Dawn finds me in less complaisant mood towards 
these voracious monsters, yet still at peace with all men, save him 
whose duty it was to see that holes do not exist in hidden corners of 
mosquito curtains. 

At noon, or a little after, I am on board ship enjoying the prospect 
of a cabin all to myself. Only fourteen first-class passengers, the 
captain tells me, as we sit down to dinner on a smooth sea, Bombay 
harbour having been left out of sight fully three hours before. To 
sit at table on the Captain’s right is, according to my previous 
experience of steamers between Brindisi and Bombay, a privilege 
reserved for the passenger with the biggest handle to his or her 
name; it is mine on the present occasion, because we have none of 
us any handle worth mentioning, and some one has been good 
enough to look kindly on the commission I have the honour to hold 
from Her Majesty. From the Captain downwards we were, or at 
least voted ourselves, a set of good fellows, disposed to be sociable 
and to make the most of our short run to Colombo, and of the 
splendid weather. It was pleasant to see the next morning how 
skilfully the stewards had decorated the ship with green leaves and 
shrubs brought from Bombay to do honour to Christmas. My first 
Christmas day at sea—and I enjoyed it immensely, thinking of the 
cold and tradesmen’s bills that salute that festival in regions far west. 
All too soon—three-and-a-half days from start—we are at Colombo. 
Boats put out laden with men who, judged from their heads, might 
be women with shining hair kept back from the forehead by a long 
semi-circular comb, and hanging down behind or else fastened in a 
big knot at the back of the head. Vendors of sapphires and other 
stones, and of knick-knacks in tortoise-shell and ivory, for which 
Ceylon is noted, board the ship and bargain with the passengers, to 
little purpose at present, for we are few and have been warned of the 
risk of acquiring precious (?) stones from these fugitive dealers. I 
take leave of my companions who are going on to China and 
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Australia, and change my cabin for a room in that caravanserai of all 
nationalities, the Oriental Hotel. Incited thereto by itinerant dealers 
who waylay you at every turn, I begin to search for a ring with really 
good sapphires, and am told the best way to get it is to go toa certain 
shop, the owner of which is jeweller to His Excellency the Governor. 
There I select five stones, which are to be made up in a ring, to be 
called for a few days later. 

In walking abroad, especially in the Botanical Gardens, which are 
well worth seeing, one is prepared to sniff cinnamon and other spices 
in every breeze; but though I was disappointed in this respect, the 
gorgeous vegetation of this beautiful isle transcends the boldest 
flights of imagination. At Colombo it resembles that of Bombay and 
Southern India, but struck me as more profuse, larger and brighter. 
The blaze of bougainvilleas, wisterias, begonias, pointsettias, flowers 
and flowering shrubs and creepers was more magnificent; the coco- 
palms, numbered by millions, taller and thicker. 

The next day, on the journey to Neura Ellia (pronounced Neuralia), 
my eyes were to be feasted with still greater marvels in the hills, 
woods and streams seen from the train; a vision of varied beauty of 
which the little settlement of Kandy, with its lake and gardens, is 
well fitted to be the crown. A gem of scenery, it must be very 
hard for Nature anywhere to eclipse Kandy. I had been advised in 
travelling from Colombo to Neura Ellia, the hill station of Ceylon, 
6,000 feet above the sea, to take with me in the carriage a suit of 
fairly warm clothing to be worn when we ascended into a colder 
climate ; but as during the Christmas holidays the train was likely 
to be full and there happened to be a break on the line which entailed 
a walk of half a mile, it seemed better to clothe more warmly before 
leaving Colombo, even at the risk, which was fully realised, of being 
too warm at first starting. Had I relied on being able to change my 
clothes in the carriage I should have found this a difficult matter, we 
were so crowded, not to mention the fact that my fellow passengers 
were not all of the masculine gender. Little details of this kind were 
soon forgotten in contemplating the scenery just referred to, which in 
the course of a hundred miles passed from every variety of the richest 
tropical vegetation to woodland and upland of a temperate zone, and 
then past countless tea-gardens on hill sides and terraces to mountain 
ranges of a grandeur that held one breathless, as the declining sun 
arrayed them and the valleys below in purple and gold and green of 
every conceivable shade. At the time I speak of, tea-gardens had 
taken the place of the coffee plantations for which Ceylon had long 
been famous ; the latter having been ravaged by an insect or blight 
which no science could eradicate, the cultivation of coffee had become 
extinct, and had been replaced by that of tea. 

A noticeable incident of that railway journey was the breakfast in 
a refreshment car attached to the train. It was the best meal I had 
during my short stay in Ceylon. In the hotel at Colombo, without 
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reflecting on the cuisine, the meat seemed to me inferior, and I was 
told afterwards by a planter of some years’ experience that this was 
more or less generally characteristic of the whole island. ‘‘ Every- 
thing green grows here,” he said, ‘‘ but grass. There is no grass. 
Hence our mutton is poor. You rarely see beef, and to this I 
attribute the fact that many of our fellows take more whisky than is 
good for them.” 

How far this remark is true now, or was true then, it is not for me 
to say ; it tallied with my own brief experience, but that is nothing. 
The gentleman in question was my companion on the top of the 
coach which brought me into Neura Ellia, four miles from the then 
terminus of the railway. Evening was approaching, but light enough 
remained to reveal an English landscape on a grassy plateau dotted 
with bungalows'and brightened by gardens in which roses, geraniums, 
mignonette, and other English flowers were luxuriant. The Club, to 
which I had an introduction, was too full to take me in; so was the 
‘hotel recommended as an alternative. I settle down, therefore, in 
another hotel recently opened, where a large room furnished English 
fashion, with a fireplace, awaits me. It is now six o’clock ; the hall 
door is shut to keep out the cold. I unpack my portmanteau, my 
servant having been left behind at Colombo, and at seven sit down to 
dinner at a long table with three other travellers, the only other 
occupants of the hotel. Two of these are American, from Boston, the 
third an Englishman, about fifty, who, having travelled with them in 
a Messagerie steamer to Colombo, has accompanied them hither. It 
does not take long to discover that he is affected in manner and 
claims to be an artist, or artistic and aesthetic; what they are by 
profession I cannot make out. In every sentence they address each 
other as Judge and Major. ‘Try a little of this, Judge, you'll find it 
rather good.” ‘‘Let me recommend a glass of this claret, Major,” 
and so on. By degress I get included in the conversation and am 
Sir’d at every turn. They must think me a poor creature for I can 
find nothing eatable or drinkable-to suit my palate; perhaps the 
malaise of Indian plains is on me still, though I thought I was both 
hungry and thirsty. It is a relief at length to find oneself chatting 
over a cigar by the fire in the smoking room. The conversation 
somehow turns on punishment and jails as a means of reformation, 
which gives the artist an opportunity of airing some curious senti- 
ments which are probably not genuine and may be borrowed. He 
thinks, or affects to think, that penalties of any kind being powerless 
to produce any real moral reformation in the individual, the general 
community and the taxpayer deserve first consideration, and hence 
propounds a theory that offenders against public law should be 
treated according to the manner of clubs ; that is, warned once, twice, 
thrice, or a certain number of times to be fixed by law, and then if 
these warnings fail to restrain larceny, burgling, bigamy, or any 
other act opposed to the general sense and interests of the community, 
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they should be expelled. His method of expulsion, he proceeds to 
explain, would render jails and other burdens on the taxpayer of a 
like nature quite unnecessary, as it would consist of a chair in which 
the offender shall be strapped down and then dismissed from creation 
‘‘as an unclubbable person” by the pressing of an electric button 
which would transfer him to another world. ‘‘If you come to think of 
it,” he sums up airily, ‘‘a person proved to be a nuisance to his 
neighbours has really no right to exist.” Having expounded these 
views, which lead to one or two contemptuous grunts from the Major, 
a few commonplaces from myself, and a somewhat lengthy tirade 
upon laws in different countries and their object from the Judge, the 
artist trots off to bed. The Americans seem more at home afterwards 
when plying me with questions as to the jute trade in Calcutta, the 
capacity of India to supply England with wheat and cotton, should 
exports of those staples from America cease or fall short in quantity, 
and various other matters connected with the Indian peninsula, which 
they are about to visit. It is amusing to note how they never speak 
to or of each other without interpolating the words Major and Judge 
with wearisome iteration. Presently the Judge, who is apparently 
some years older and several inches shorter than his companion, a 
tall, bulky man of middle age, who in England might pass for a 
country solicitor or city merchant, falls asleep in his arm chair ; and 
I make an attempt to find out if the sleeping figure is a legal 


luminary. Referring to his remarks in reply to the artist, I begin: 
‘*My business has been more in administering laws than making 


” 


them. The Judge I presume has had some experience—— 

The Major cuts me short by observing pithily ‘‘ There’s judges of 
other things besides law, Sir.” 

As no smile accompanies the observation, it is evidently not 
intended to be humorous, so inwardly reflecting, as I remember the 
claret at dinner, that the sleeper can hardly be a judge of wine, I pass 
on hastily to some other topic. 

A personal inquiry would probably have taught me that the term 
Major does not necessarily imply army rank, though obviously a fair 
return for the honorary appellation of judge. If any mystery remains 
attached to these patents of distinction, it is subsequently dispelled to 
a great extent by my hearing the holders of them compare notes as to 
the number of hands employed by each in the commercial factory over 
which he presided. 

Next day I explore Neura Ellia, revel in the cold air, and project a 
long walk to Adam’s Peak. When I ask the Major if he is going for 
a constitutional, he replies, ‘‘ No, Sir,—never walk a yard if I can 
drive.” 

We meet again at dinner ; the morning after, the three depart ; and 
twenty-four hours from their departure 1 am on the top of the coach 
again, holding on like grim Death as it swings at full gallop down 
steep places in a narrow road and round corners that flash glimpses of 
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precipices not a little trying to weak nerves. A sounding horn with 
frequent blasts clears the way and preserves us from accidents while 
we shave ascending carts and pedestrians jump aside. 

The Queen’s Hotel at Kandy affords me a late lunch; and there 
again I find the English artist and my Americans who in a few hours 
pass finally from my view, but not without leaving me a courteous 
invitation to look them up when I come to the States, and two cards 
on which are printed the names 

E.LijAH_K. PARKINSON, Hector P. DUDENEY, 

26, Forty-ninth Avenue. 5, Rosicrucian Road, 
BosTON. BosTon. 

Kandy, 1600 feet above the sea and half way between Colombo and 
Neura Ellia, combines the climate and flora of both places. While 
dispensing with fires in January you may walk about in English, not 
Indian, summer clothing and cultivate in the open air both geraniums 
and bananas. Tropical creepers with large leaves and bell-like 
flowers twine round tall trees and in time pull them to the ground by 
their stifling gorgeous embraces. Nothing strikes one more than the 
climbing plants and flowering trees, which abound everywhere and 
may be seen in perfection in the Botanical Gardens at Peradenia, 
which are also remarkable for an avenue of tall India-rubber trees and 
wonderful palms of every variety and matchless height. 

The house and grounds of the Governor are extremely pretty and 
tasteful ; the lake is a miracle of beauty in its setting of sylvan 
mountain scenery. The people, the habitations and temples, reflect 
in face and feature an East free from hurry, worry, and gloom, whose 
religion of Buddhism provides rest and content, and protects from 
deities and caste restrictions and observances full of dread and 
superstition, useful, capricious, cruel. That heaven of Nirvana 
promised by Buddha is not calculated to inspire a super-abundance of 
energy or laughter upon earth, though a creed of patient endurance 
and philosophic contempiation may produce a gentle race pleasant to 
live with and easy to govern. This impression of the Singhalese, 
formed from a flying visit, I leave-for others who know them to correct 
or confirm ; between the rhapsodies on the subject of the author of 
‘‘ The Light of Asia,” who seems to cherish a peculiar enthusiasm for 
Buddhists and Brahmans, and the opinions of the ordinary tea-planter 
there is possibly room for much difference of opinion. Of course I 
paid a visit to the famous temple at Kandy which preserves the sacred 
tooth of Buddha as a relic of veneration and keeps a large staff of 
shaven priests in yellow robes, but it has been so often described that 
I forbear to ransack my memory or to crib from a guide book. 

One little’ detail of my two days sojourn at the Queen’s Hotel 
deserves to be noted with reference to a previous sentence, and that is 
that on New Year’s Day some excellent beef, specially nurtured 
by the proprietor, was placed upon the dinner table. 

On return to Colombo I pick up the sapphire ring I had ordered, 
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and am tempted into further purchases of jewellery and things in ivory 
and tortoise-shell. My brief holiday is over. The disorganised liver 
that prompted it has ceased to sulk, and I have spent a most enjoyable 
week in a new countrv, of which I take my leave thinking of the 
Major’s comment in response to my admiration of its scenery—‘‘Seen 
most places, Sir, on the habitable globe, but don’t think I ever came 
across anything, Sir, to beat this island.” It is the conservatory and 
green-house of the world. Let me expand this sentiment by quoting 
three verses composed in the train from Kandy : 


CEYLON. 


No art that e’er with living landscape vied 
Could paint the verdure of this tropic scene ; 

Those woods in wave on wave—on every side 
A feast of green. 


The hills in countless shapes, in matchless hues 
The forests, climb and riot ; not a mile 

Without a stream to make the changing views 
And valleys smile. 


A world of leaf and stem and languid air, 
Most emerald of isles in any sea: 
Coffee, alas ! is dead, but everywhere 


Hope lives on Tea. 
G. H. TREvor. 








Vegetarianism as a Cure for Intemperance, 


I po not like to overweight the good ship Temperance by adding 
Vegetarianism to her heavy cargo. Besides, nothing is more 
imprudent than mixing up one question with another, perhaps equally 
important, but not an essential part of it. The Temperance cause is 
sufficiently feeble and unpopular to make it unwise to tack on to it 
political, vegetarian, social, and religious matters. But if it could be 
shown that the only satisfactory way of treating habitual drunkards is 
to induce them to give up meat and smoking as well as alcohol, 
Temperance reformers would have toface the question of vegetarianism. 
Basil Wilberforce, the heir of an honoured name and touching 
memories, was, the late Henry Breay, sometime Vicar of East Wells, 
once told me, dining at the deanery at Wells. He startled the late 
Dean Johnson by saying it made him positively uncomfortable to eat 
meat when he thought of all the terrible suffering flesh-eating involved. 
Canon Wilberforce was right; the shambles are not the Garden of 
Eden. 

Vegetarianism may also appeal to us on other grounds. Twenty- 
five years ago, just after leaving Oxford, I perfectly remember 
certain Temperance reformers in Birmingham, where I then lived and 
practised, making much of abstinence from animal food as the first 
step towards reforming the drunkard. And well, too, do I recollect 
Samuel Bowly’s praise of fruit in the same connection. Of late 
earnest Temperance workers in this country have blamed me for not 
going straight to the root of the matter when dealing with inebriates. 
The charming wife of a leading Dorset county magistrate thinks me 
a veritable idiot for not understanding that the drunkard’s case cannot 
be hopeful as long as he takes animal food. I am in theory perfectly 
convinced of the supreme value of vegetarianism as the rule of life for 
all, but I have no evidence that the vegetarian is an abstainer from 
alcohol because his simple fare destroys his liking for highly-flavoured 
food and drink. It may be so, but I have only assertions, not facts, 
and my own observations do not confirm this contention. I do not 
know any vegetarian drunkards, but though such instances are 
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exceedingly rare, I have known vegetarian profligates as well as 
teetotal ones. The vast superiority of abstinence from flesh and 
alcohol is thereby proved. Nor have I ever been able to induce any 
drunkard to become a vegetarian. That interesting creature—the 
educated drunkard—will argue to all eternity that flesh-eating is as 
necessary to him as the moderate use of alcohol. Last year I cour- 
teously but firmly tackled a delightful militia captain, who a week 
before, to the very day, had, in Cornwall, had delirium tremens, and 
two male attendants had had to sit up with him all night. The day 
before my visit to him, a Sunday, he wasagain drunk. He, with true 
British obstinacy, argued that the proper thing was moderation in the 
use of alcohol, while, as for flesh-eating, he contended that no vege- 
tarian could do a hard day’s work: and yesterday a great and famous 
vegetarian asked me how it came about that in India the vegetarian 
were so conspicuously inferior to the flesh-eating races. Later, 
yesterday, I again called on the drunken captain. He was then as 
sober as he ever is now. He greeted me with a sweet smile, and was 
prepared to argue out the superiority of flesh and brandy over water 
and fruit. As I had a further ride of two hours home, I failed to 
settle this weighty question to his satisfaction, but next time we meet 
we are to try again, and beat the matter out thoroughly. 

This | grant—that the resolution enabling the drunkard to renounce 
flesh and tobacco might ensure consistent perseverance in the right 
course. But the drunkard is not particularly amenable to good 
influences—teetotal or vegetarian, religious or social. 

The question certainly is worth taking up and working out 
thoroughly and scientifically. In this little article I want to say a 
few words on vegetarianism, and to meet some common objections to 
it. Vegetable food is decidedly cheaper than animal food. It is 
clearly more wholesome, and there is no inhumanity involved in its 
preparation. Cattle ships, trains, and markets, slaughter-yards, and 
butchers’ shops are not particularly pleasant to think about. A good, 
kind, old Dorset farmer once said to me that he could stand by and 
see an animal killed, but his soul revolted at the terrible cruelty per- 
petrated by drovers. The dear old man’s frame shook with emotion 
as he spoke. Vegetarianism would prevent an amount of animal 
suffering that might well cheer the heart of the social reformer. Only 
think of the sufferings of the animal creation through all the weary, 
blood-stained ages, suffering on the way to market, suffering in the 
name of sport, suffering in the bull-fight, on the race-course, and in 
ten thousand other horrid ways—suffering that must one day be 
called to account. 

A strong argument in defence of vegetarianism might surely be 
its cheapness. This does not meet with the approval of all vege- 
tarians; some, indeed, deny the saving. They are right, if for 
expensive joints, rich jellies. and game they substitute costly foreign 
fruits out of season and delicately-flavoured dishes. But, scientifi- 
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cally and carefully put together, a vegetable diet, whether including 
or excluding animal products, which do not require life to be sacri- 
ficed to get them, is exceedingly economical, and so means considerable 
saving. To get the full benefit of vegetarianism it is better to train 
up children from infancy to do without animal food. The digestive 
organs are then better able to assimilate cheap food, while there is no 
craving for richer diet. Many wholesome, nutritious foods, as oat- 
meal, maize, haricots, lentils, and barley—the sheet-anchor of the 
vegetarian—require, from a certain harshness of flavour, to be eaten 
from infancy to be perfectly agreeable. Persons who begin taking 
them late in life seldom relish them. 

Some vegetarian bills of fare—one, more especially, submitted to 
me some years ago by the late Professor F. W. Newman, the great 
cardinal’s younger and most eccentric brother—have been as varied 
and tempting as was compatible with health and economy, and no 
one could complain that they erred on the side of frugality. So far, 
therefore, from condoling with vegetarians, one may rejoice that they 
provide themselves with substitutes for flesh food that should satisfy 
the most fastidious. No; vegetarians can sit down to tables abun- 
dantly supplied with delicate, savoury dishes as palatable as, and far 
more wholesome than those consisting of flesh. 

This brings me to another part of my subject. Vegetarianism has 
claims on other grounds than cheapness and wholesomeness, for it 
cannot be successfully carried out in a cold country with a long winter 
unless there is careful scientific cookery. Hence the labours of 
vegetarians are of immense importance to themselves and the com- 
munity, and rise far above the level sometimes claimed. They 
encourage the economical, scientific preparation of food, and enforce 
the claims of many sorts of food still comparatively neglected, but 
abundant and palatable, as tomatoes, mushrooms, lentils, haricots, 
and dried peas. Many kinds of food have fortunately of late found 
greater general favour, while the consumption of fruit, especially in 
great towns, has enormously increased. Only in a small country 
town, basking in a bright, sunny climate, and with ridiculously cheap 
land all round, is one asked ninepence a pound for plums, and half-a- 
crown a dozen for medium-sized pears, as sometimes happens at 
Wimborne ; while, as for vegetables, well, this summer peas and 
broad beans could only two or three times be got; and plums and 
pears were, I found, in August at Hereford and Gloucester half as 
dear and double as good as here. 

Vegetarianism could be easily and economically practised in any 
family in which it was the rule of the household, but it is difficult, 
perhaps impossible, for one person to attempt it alone. In any case 
it is easier and pleasanter for a whole family to give it a fair trial. 

The simplest rule for anyone wanting to try in his own household 
the advantages and superior economy of a vegetable diet would be to 
leave meat and bacon off at breakfast, tea, and supper, and at dinner 
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exceedingly rare, I have known vegetarian profligates as well as 
teetotal ones. The vast superiority of abstinence from flesh and 
alcohol is thereby proved. Nor have I ever been able to induce any 
drunkard to become a vegetarian. That interesting creature—the 
educated drunkard—will argue to all eternity that flesh-eating is as 
necessary to him as the moderate use of alcohol. Last year I cour- 
teousiy but firmly tackled a delightful militia captain, who a week 
before, to the very day, had, in Cornwall, had delirium tremens, and 
two male attendants had had to sit up with him all night. The day 
before my visit to him, a Sunday, he wasagain drunk. He, with true 
British obstinacy, argued that the proper thing was moderation in the 
use of alcohol, while, as for flesh-eating, he contended that no vege- 
tarian could do a hard day’s work: and yesterday a great and famous 
vegetarian asked me how it came about that in India the vegetarian 
were so conspicuously inferior to the flesh-eating races. Later, 
yesterday, I again called on the drunken captain. He was then as 
sober as he ever is now. He greeted me with a sweet smile, and was 
prepared to argue out the superiority of flesh and brandy over water 
and fruit. As I had a further ride of two hours home, I failed to 
settle this weighty question to his satisfaction, but next time we meet 
we are to try again, and beat the matter out thoroughly. 

This 1 grant—that the resolution enabling the drunkard to renounce 
flesh and tobacco might ensure consistent perseverance in the right 
course. But the drunkard is not particularly amenable to good 
influences—teetotal or vegetarian, religious or social. 

The question certainly is worth taking up and working out 
thoroughly and scientifically. In this little article I want to say a 
few words on vegetarianism, and to meet some common objections to 
it. Vegetable food is decidedly cheaper than animal food. [It is 
clearly more wholesome, and there is no inhumanity involved in its 
preparation. Cattle ships, trains, and markets, slaughter-yards, and 
butchers’ shops are not particularly pleasant to think about. A good, 
kind, old Dorset farmer once said to me that he could stand by and 
see an animal killed, but his soul revolted at the terrible cruelty per- 
petrated by drovers. The dear old man’s frame shook with emotion 
as he spoke. Vegetarianism would prevent an amount of animal 
suffering that might well cheer the heart of the social reformer. Only 
think of the sufferings of the animal creation through all the weary, 
blood-stained ages, suffering on the way to market, suffering in the 
name of sport, suffering in the bull-fight, on the race-course, and in 
ten thousand other horrid ways—suffering that must one day be 
called to account. 

A strong argument in defence of vegetarianism might surely be 
its cheapness. This does not meet with the approval of all vege- 
tarians; some, indeed, deny the saving. They are right, if for 
expensive joints, rich jellies. and game they substitute costly foreign 
fruits out of season and delicately-flavoured dishes. But, scientifi- 
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cally and carefully put together, a vegetable diet, whether including 
or excluding animal products, which do not require life to be sacri- 
ficed to get them, is exceedingly economical, and so means considerable 
saving. To get the full benefit of vegetarianism it is better to train 
up children from infancy to do without animal food. The digestive 
organs are then better able to assimilate cheap food, while there is no 
craving for richer diet. Many wholesome, nutritious foods, as oat- 
meal, maize, haricots, lentils, and barley—the sheet-anchor of the 
vegetarian—require, from a certain harshness of flavour, to be eaten 
from infancy to be perfectly agreeable. Persons who begin taking 
them late in life seldom relish them. 

Some vegetarian bills of fare—one, more especially, submitted to 
me some years ago by the late Professor F. W. Newman, the great 
cardinal’s younger and most eccentric brother—have been as varied 
and tempting as was compatible with health and economy, and no 
one could complain that they erred on the side of frugality. So far, 
therefore, from condoling with vegetarians, one may rejoice that they 
provide themselves with substitutes for flesh food that should satisfy 
the most fastidious. No; vegetarians can sit down to tables abun- 
dantly supplied with delicate, savoury dishes as palatable as, and far 
more wholesome than those consisting of flesh. 

This brings me to another part of my subject. Vegetarianism has 
claims on other grounds than cheapness and wholesomeness, for it 
cannot be successfully carried out in a cold country with a long winter 
unless there is careful scientific cookery. Hence the labours of 
vegetarians are of immense importance to themselves and the com- 
munity, and rise far above the level sometimes claimed. They 
encourage the economical, scientific preparation of food, and enforce 
the claims of many sorts of food still comparatively neglected, but 
abundant and palatable, as tomatoes, mushrooms, lentils, haricots, 
and dried peas. Many kinds of food have fortunately of late found 
greater general favour, while the consumption of fruit, especially in 
great towns, has enormously increased. Only in a small country 
town, basking in a bright, sunny climate, and with ridiculously cheap 
land all round, is one asked ninepence a pound for plums, and half-a- 
crown a dozen for medium-sized pears, as sometimes happens at 
Wimborne; while, as for vegetables, well, this summer peas and 
broad beans could only two or three times be got; and plums and 
pears were, I found, in August at Hereford and Gloucester half as 
dear and double as good as here. 

Vegetarianism could be easily and economically practised in any 
family in which it was the rule of the household, but it is difficult, 
perhaps impossible, for one person to attempt it alone. In any case 
it is easier and pleasanter for a whole family to give it a fair trial. 

The simplest rule for anyone wanting to try in his own household 
the advantages and superior economy of a vegetable diet would be to 
leave meat and bacon off at breakfast, tea, and supper, and at dinner 
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to reverse the usual order. Begin with tarts, fruit, and puddings, 
and, when everyone has had sufficient, the fish, poultry, or joint, 
which usually comes first, might be brought in. If the first course be 

tempting and well cooked no one would care for meat, and it could be 
’ dispensed with altogether in a few days. 

One kind of food—fruit—is so delicious and wholesome that, were 
it only plentiful and cheap, total abstinence from flesh would speedily 
carry the day. Everywhere people delight in it, and children and 
savages would rejoice to have nothing else. Were it economical and 
abundant, it would satisfy the most fastidious palate, and give a 
death-blow to meat. But its scarcity and dearness, in country towns 
more especially, are insuperable obstacles to its general consumption. 
There is slender hope that the supply of fresh fruit can be materially 
larger in this country until far more attention is paid to fruit-growing, 
and to the selection of really good sorts. Much of the little fruit 
grown is of inferior quality, and not tempting. Anyone who doubts 
this should get Dorset apples and plums, not those grown in the 
magnificent gardens of county magnates, but those in the small local 
markets. The apples remind one of turnips, and the plums no sugar 
and no cooking can make palatable ; they taste like sloes, and make 
the eater screw up his face. 

Two or three objections to vegetarianism, although soon disposed 
of, call for a moment’s consideration. A good deal is heard of the 
importance of concentrated food. 1 do not understand what is meant 
by this. Milk, generally admitted to be wholesome and nutritious, 
though often tainted with disease germs, is not so concentrated as 
fish, nor is the latter as concentrated as maize and lentils. It would 
be easy to arrange a vegetable dietary containing in a given weight, 
as many grains of nitrogen and carbon as one of unmixed animal 
food. Undoubtedly, weight for weight, green vegetables are not as 
rich in nutriment as meat, but they are more plentiful, far cheaper, 
and far more wholesome, and thus the gain outweighs any apparent 
loss. Whatever it signifies, this objection is of minor moment, as 
the difference is not sufficient to be serious. The claims of invalids— 
a second objection to vegetarianism—I do not propose discussing. 
The sick and the aged may possibly need, or fancy they need—a 
wholly different matter—rich animal food. Fortunately, they do not 
represent the majority, even in England, that paradise of invalids. 
My own experience in hospital and private practice is that the infirm 
and invalid are all the better for simplicity of diet and living, and are 
far oftener over than under fed. Be that as it may, we are not all 
invalids and octogenarians. A third objection—that the supply of 
vegetables is small, and that it is impossible to get them cheap and 
fresh in large towns—comes with bad grace from persons who, what- 
ever their consumption of meat, get through three or four times as 
large a weight of potatoes, bread, rice, and cakes, and surely these 
are vegetable foods. No; the place of meat could easily and eco- 
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nomically be taken by vegetables and fruit, and in an increased 
consumption of the latter will be found the true remedy for a scanty 
and dear meat supply. 

A correspondent of the ‘‘ Vegetarian’ newspaper some time ago 
wrote inquiring whether ‘‘ Fruit-eating would cause rheumatism ?” 
I frankly admit I cannot reply. But in many forms of rheumatic 
gout, fruit, cooked or raw, with or without sugar, is bad. Nota few 
cases have come under my care in which fruit apparently did harm ; 
indeed, the first step towards recovery was to cut off the fruit, and, until 
that was done, the patient did not improve. Many authorities on 
gout, eczema, and indigestion prohibit fruit, and, they allege, with 
good results. Moreover, it is not uncommon to meet with people in 
sound health with whom strawberries more particularly disagree. 
But does this imply that fruit is bad in most cases? Assuredly not ; 
and fruit can be eaten by nineteen people in twenty with obvious 
benefit. Although fruit—especially oranges and strawberries—are 
objectionable in some forms of indigestion and gout, does it follow 
that vegetarianism is bad? and these very same people find that a 
carefully arranged vegetable diet does them great good, and very 
speedily. Unfortunately, many vegetarians are little better informed 
on dietetic questions than the rest of mankind, and would be all the 
wiser did they know more about them. 

Looked at from every point of view, we cannot question the palat- 
ableness, wholesomeness and economy of a liberal consumption of 
fruit and vegetables. Nay, we can contend that science and practice 
show they can, in every sense, take the place of meat, and even of all 
animal products. The palatableness of such a dietary cannot be 
disputed by anyone who likes fruit, tarts, and puddings, and enjoys 
bread and butter. 

Fresh meat must tend to become dearer and scarcer, and house- 
keepers will not less persistently pour forth their complaints. The 
only remedy is a greatly diminished consumption of animal food ; 
and the real redress for the heavy bills of butchers will be found in the 
larger and more systematic use of fruit and vegetables. 

A difficulty in the way of practising vegetarianism in many small 
towns is the want of vegetarian restaurants and even in large 
towns many of the vegetarian restaurants are dear and unattractive. 
The cooking is seldom good, while the prices are high—often 
decidedly too high. Restaurants, to be a success, must be started by 
people with capital and experience, and must be large, airy, central, 
and well managed. Surely there must be a great future before them, 
and a competent man could find a hundred large towns with no 
pretence to one. Would not Weymouth be a good place to start in? 
And surely Bournemouth could support a good one close to the West 
Station, another in the neighbourhood of the Arcade, and a third near 
the Central Station, or at Boscombe. ; 

The dearness and badness of Temperance refreshment-houses does 
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our cause harm. A constable has just been tosee me. He has given 
up total abstinence, after being an abstainer twenty years. When on 
duty off his beat he had ninepence a day allowance for food, and 
when out of his division eighteenpence. Now, he says he can geta 
glass of stout and some good bread and cheese for sixpence, and can 
make a hearty meal, but a shilling at the coffee-house does not get as 
much solid food. I have often heard the same objection, and I 
suppose there is much in it, though I should have thought that half a 
quartern loaf, this I suppose would cost threepence, and half a pound 
of cheese at fourpence, would make a meal large enough to satisfy the 
appetite of a navvy or a Dorset constable. 

Unfortunately, in our smaller towns, though no longer in our large, 
there is great room for improvement in the number and quality ot 
Temperance houses and refreshment rooms, and surely of all days the 
weekly half-holiday is the one on which they should not be closed. 

ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 








The Garrick Club 
IV 


NOTHING is more curious than this assemblage, under one roof, of 
such a number of quaint, odd persons, each with a strange history of 
his own. Here was George Robins, the auctioneer, celebrated for 
his descriptive power of bold advertising, and for ingeniously finding 
some merit in whatever wares he had to offer. ‘‘ Capability Brown,” 
who said of every property submitted to his treatment, that ‘‘ it had 
great capabilities,” was nothing to him. He revelled in ‘‘ beautifully 
interspersed demesnes.” Poole, sparing nobody, brought him into 
Little Pedlington, and gave an amusing parody of one of his adver- 
tisements. Here too was to be seen Allen Powell, ‘‘ commonly called 
Milan Powell, from his mission to that city to obtain evidence against 
Queen Caroline.” . What stories he could tell! There was also 
Tyrone Power, the cheerful Irish comedian, who embarked in the 
President, and with the ship was never heard of more ; John Frederick 
Polhill, M.P., the lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, one of the un- 
successful managers, who lost £45,000 on his speculation ; Laporte, 
another manager, as was Richard Jones, of Covent Garden Theatre, 
described as ‘‘a very gentlemanly man; he realized a handsome 
competency, and, retiring from the stage, gave lessons in reading and 
oratory to clergymen and others.” Here was Abraham Hayward, 
who died only a few years ago—a remarkable Society man and writer, 
and anecdote monger, but who deserted the club to take up his abode 
at the Athenzeum. 

Frank Fladgate, the father of the club for many years, is described 
by this cynical man in genial terms: as ‘‘ one of the most polished 
gentlemen and good-natured persons I ever met. His father, an 
attorney in Essex-street, left him nearly £60,000, much of which his 
hospitable and generous disposition, which made him the dupe of de- 
signing men, occasioned him to lose. He lived at Brompton and was 
one of the most popular members of the club.” 

The origin of the dramatic library—a not very extensive one—was 
due to John Adolphus, the Barrister, who proposed that every 
member should give his duplicate dramatic books. He was a man 
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full of anecdote, but occasionally very rude, which made him—though 
very eloquent—a very unpopular member at the bar, and prevented 
his rising in his profession. He has left memoirs, a singular record, 
of the jovial, rowdy doings of his time. 

But the real spirit of the Club—its very quintessence—was embodied 
in one whose leonine bust is at the top of the stairs—William 
Makepeace Thackeray. He was no mere official member, that came 
there occasionally to write a letter, or kept his name on the books; 
he belonged to it, was of it, and, as Boswell might say, was ‘‘im- 
pregnated with the Garrickian ether.” He narrowly escaped being 
one of the founders, for he joined in 1833, not two years after its 
establishment, when he was only twenty-two. For thirty years more 
he continued to frequent its snug chambers, knew it in its older days, 
in King-street, where he reigned supreme, and also in its later and 
more flourishing times ‘when it had moved to its new house. At one 
dinner he spoke of it in an affectionate way that showed his whole 
heart was bound up'in the place. ‘‘ Do we, its happy inmates,” he 
asked, ‘‘ever speak of it as ‘The Garrick Club?’ No, but as ‘The 
G,’ the little ‘G,’ the dearest place in the world.” 

Next to Thackeray, perhaps, the most notable member was the 
Rev. Richard Barham. The life of this extraordinary character, who 
has so plentifully increased the public stock of harmless pleasure, was 
a singular compound of Hyde and Jekyll, somewhat after the 
pattern of those pantomimic figures which exhibit a serious face and 
dress, then, by turning round, show a comic presentment. He was 
a decorous clergyman, a minor canon at St. Paul’s, priest of the 
Chapel Royal, with various livings, and finally became divinity 
lecturer at St. Paul’s; as Dr. Garnett tells us, ‘‘ his energy, good 
sense, and good humour soon gained him the esteem and confidence 
of the chapter, and led to his promotion” and ‘‘ placed him in a more 
favourable position for literary effort.” The more Bohemian side of 
his character exhibits him as the jovial comrade of Parson Cannon 
and other licensed and unlicensed humorists ; the friend of Hook; 
the sayer of good things, and the haunter of the Garrick: in fact, as 
Dr. Garnett puts it, with a happy unconsciousness of the claims of 
the clerical profession, ‘‘ the associate of men of wit and gaiety, 
making no pretension to any extraordinary strictness of conduct, he 
passed through life with perfect credit as a clergyman, and universal 
respect as a member of society.” No doubt the clerical standard was 
then low enough, and we may at least admire the adroitness with 
which he contrived to assimilate both his professions. The notes 
which he wrote on the members of his club show a general rollicking 
or reckless tone, with a knowledge of petty scandals. Highly praised 
as have been the Ingoldsby Legends, there always seems as though 
there was too much of them. It may be doubted if they are in as 
much esteem as they were. A humorist of the first class might fairly 
envy him his happy mo¢ on a projected magazine, viz., ‘‘ Bentley’s 
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Miscellany.” Bentley was his schoolfellow, as was Hook also, and 
in the point, if said to one less intimate, there would have been a spice 
of ill-nature. ‘‘I was thinking of calling it the ‘ Wits’ Miscellany,’ 
but perhaps ‘ Bentley’s,’ simply, will be better.” ‘‘ But why go to 
the other extreme?” This has often been attributed to Jerrold, in 
whose manner it is, but there can be no doubt it was Barham’s. 

Barham left behind him some free and easy notes and criticisms on 
various members of the club, whose characters and habits are 
‘touched off” in a lively and unsparing fashion. These are interest- 
ing, as they show what a strange and irresponsible set the members 
were at the time of writing, which was in the ’forties. An American 
amateur printed these photographic sketches in 1898, and they are 
decidedly amusing. We find a very untrue attack on Boz’s bio- 
grapher, John Forster, whose unfortunate manner, ‘‘ bumptious ” to 
a degree, seems to have made him hosts of enemies. ‘‘ The Beadle of 
the World ” was Douglas Jerrold’s description of him, and only those 
who knew the redoubtable John could understand how admirable a 
sobriquet it was. Yet a truer friend and a kinder heart it was 
impossible to conceive. It is clear that Barham disliked, if not 
loathed him. He was ‘‘a low scribbler,” he says, ‘‘ without an atom 
of talent, and totally unused to the society of gentlemen. He 
narrowly escaped expulsion through publishing an account of a dinner 
at the Garrick in a newspaper to which he was a reporter. The 
committee wrote him a letter on the occasion, expressive of their 
disgust, which would have caused any other man to retire. Abouta 
year after he got drunk at the anniversary club dinner, and was sick 
in Serjeant Talford’s pocket. Tom Duncombe got drunk at the same 
time, but behaved so differently that Poole observed one was the real 
gentleman drunk, the other a ‘spewrious’ gentleman drunk. He 
became subsequently a sort of toady to Talford and Macready, and 
wrote the theatrical criticisms in the Examiner.” 

All this prejudice shows the general feeling towards Forster, who 
as I said, was always treading, or trampling, on people’s corns. I 
remember his friend Browning once declared that he was tired of 
Forster ‘‘ always wiping his shoes on him.” He was not a reporter, 
in the common sense, nor would the club have admitted a reporter 
into its ranks. He was the fast friend—not toady—of Macready 
and Talford, as well as of Boz, to the day of the latter’s death, 
whose praise in his will, ‘‘my trusty friend John Forster,” will be 
remembered. 

One of the most amusing stories, one that runs Pickwick pretty 
close, is John Poole’s ‘‘ Little Pedlington.” Poole was a fellow of 
infinite wit, and must have been a delightful club mate. To have 
written ‘‘ Paul Pry,” a character that will never’be forgotten, was 
a distinction. Oddly enough it was drawn from Thomas Hill, a 
member of the club, whom also Theodore Hook brought into 
‘Gilbert Gurney ” as ‘‘ Hull.” He also gave a portrait of Forster in 
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‘‘ Little Pedlington.” This must be Colonel Dominant. But though 
Barham calls the sketch ‘‘a life-like caricature of him,” it does not 
seem to me that any of the characters recall Forster very accurately. 
The club apparently did not much heed its members “ taking off” 
their fellows in this fashion, which contrasts with Thackeray’s odd 
sensitiveness in the case of Edmund Yates. Another member was 
Robert Blackmore, a solicitor, living in Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden. This name is interesting as it was to his firm that poor Boz, 
when a lad, was sent as a sort of outside clerk or errand boy. It 
comes on us rather as a shock to learn that Tom Campbell, the poet, 
proposed for the Club, was actually blackballed. However, there 
were good reasons, as Price, the American manager, explained to 
Bunn. 

Many a letter of Thackeray’s was written at the Club, and bears its 
device and motto—a picture of ‘‘ the great globe itself” with a line 
‘* All the world’s a stage.” Lately there was sold by auction a couple 
of sketches drawn with pen and ink while he was with a friend. ‘‘‘A 
muffin man in white kid gloves,’ said the Marquis. ‘This is strange! 
Ho, servant, call me your muffin man’”—words written round the 
sketches. ‘* These,” the friend has written below, ‘‘ were given to 
me by Thackeray himself. He drew them while he was talking to me 
in the morning room of his old Club in King Street.” This gives a 
pleasing picture of his easy ways. 

One of Thackeray’s finest-flavoured jests was made as he was 
walking away from the club with Edward Yates, then his crony. 
They were passing a fish shop—possibly the one now in Coventry 
Street—when they noticed that one tub of oysters was marked at a 
shilling, the other at one and threepence per dozen. Said Thackeray, 
‘‘ How the two must hate each other!” Is there not here the very 
quintessence of the Titmarsh humour? Here is his knowledge of 
character—of human nature—in little; and how original and yet how 
simple the form—his own true satire being thus exercised on such 
inanimate things. 

The house of a well-known print dealer—Mr. Fawcett, of King 
Street—was nearly opposite the Club, and he could take easy note of 
all the doings and goings on in these the palmy days of the old Club. 
Several of the members, such as Mark Lemon and Palgrave Simpson, 
had rooms close by, so that they might be said to have lived wholly 
ata club. For many the print shop had an entrancing attraction ; 
but its steadiest frequenter was Thackeray—Titmarsh—who could 
scarcely ever pass by without ‘‘ dropping in.” His fancy was rather 
promiscuous, though he relished engravings, coloured and others, of 
the old English school—pictures of manners and character. Once 
making up a selection into a roll, he took his leave, but returned next 
day to ask for it. When he was told he had taken it away, ‘* Odd,” 
he said, ‘‘I suppose it is so; but J have never seen it since.” On 
another occasion he chose a series of exquisite engravings to the 
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story Les liaisons dangereuses, of the French school, by Moreau or 
Eisen, but returned with them next day, saying he could not keep 
such things in his house. This is what one would expect of the 
genial satirist, and harmonizes with his praise of Dickens in the 
lecture on Sterne. The best customer, however, was David Roberts, 
who laid out large sums on the fine engravings after the old 
masters—Claude, Poussain, and others. Here he was unrestricted as 
to price, often expending his ten or twenty pounds at a visit. It 
was an unlucky day for our print dealer when the Club shifted its 
quarters. 

Some curious episodes in Thackeray’s course are associated with 
the ‘‘ Garrick.” An allusion in ‘‘ Pendennis” to Catherine Hayes, 
couched in rather opprobrious terms of course, was assumed by 
certain Irish to be pointed at the great songstress, who was then their 
idol. The grossness, ‘‘ brutality,” unmanliness of the attacks showed, 
as the native newspapers contended, the novelist’s rancorous hatred 
of their country. When the storm was raging the author quietly 
sat down at the Club, no doubt enjoying the thing, and wrote an 
explanatory letter to the Morning Chronicle (April 12, 1850), oddly 
headed, ‘‘ Capers and Anchovies.” Only those familiar with the old 
memoirs could explain this allusion, which referred to a story of an 
Irish duel, in which one of the parties maintained that he had seen 
on his travels ‘‘ anchovies growing on the trees.” He was politely 
given the lie, and when he had shot his antagonist, he called out, 
‘‘Oh, by the powers, I am all wrong, "twas capers I meant.” On this 
occasion Thackeray was merely referring to a historical murderer of 
the same name, already described in his story of ‘‘ Catherine.” It 
is said that an indignant Irishman took lodgings opposite Thackeray’s 
house, with a view of punishment, and that he had difficulty in 
mollifying him. My own conviction is that the author purposely 
introduced her name to produce this mystification ; thus ‘“‘laying a 
trap” for a class of persons whom he cordially dislil ed, and delighted 
in ridiculing. He loathed the humbugging, flourishing Irishman, 
whom he knew by heart, and introduced again and again. It was 
odd certainly that he brought in Miss O'Neil, then alive and become 
Lady Becher, with her whiskyfied father, as Captain Costigan and 
the Fotheringay. 

It was an unpleasant peculiarity of Thackeray’s to introduce in 
his_books veiled but unmistakable allusions to persons at the time 
obnoxious to him. Thus would he havea reference to ‘‘my dear young 
literary friends Tom Garbage and Ben Bowstreet.” This was more 
ingeniously contrived than Edmund Yates has put it. I have noticed 
many instances of it. He would make the allusion so general that 
it would seem to the common reader wholesale satire, but anyone in 
the literary world would see at once what and who was intended. 
Yet even in this way it was skilfullydone. He would introduce some 
name of ‘‘ place,” or some incident ‘‘ apropos of boots,” which would 
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make the reader whowas ‘inthe know” say, ‘‘why he means so-and-so.” 
It was an odd coincidence at the least that in the height of his dispute 
with Yates there appeared in ‘‘The Virginians” an allusion ‘‘to young 
Grub-street,” which Yates took to himself, and to whom it gave deep 
offence. So in the Newcomes, where Doyle’s portrait of F. Bayham 
is certainly drawn from Forster’s burly figure, and the author makes 
the waiter speak of Lord Highgate as a *‘most harbitrary gent.” This, 
of course, refers to the well known story of Forster and the cabman. 
We may be certain Forster would not have relished even this veiled 
allusion. The author presently says, as if to ‘‘rub it in, ”’that he walked 
up to Jack Straw’s Castle with Kitely, this being a known haunt of 
Forster, and Kitely, a character he had publicly performed. Between 
‘Thackeray and Forster there was no love lost. Indeed, intimate as 
I was with the latter for many years, I never heard him mention the 
name save once or twice, and then with dislike. Forster was too 
autocratic to be acceptable at the Club. 

Intimately connected with Thackeray was a personage whose name 
is scarcely known to ‘‘the general,” but who had a reputation among 
his fellows, because he was perpetually furnishing them with enter- 
tainment on account of his grotesque ways, and the good humour and 
insensibility with which he accepted their constant ‘‘ chaffing.” 
Though he suggests nothing himself, he was destined to suggest a 
good deal to the genial writer. This was one Andrew Arcedeckne, 
an eccentric character and a genuine low comedian off the stage ; 
though nothing of an actor on the boards, even as an amateur, where 
he sometimes appeared only to be chaffed by a friendly audience who 
would throw coppers into his hat. Mr. Burnand, in a recent Pall 
Mall Magazine article, has given a very lively and amusing account 
of this odd person whom he knew well, and who told him all about 
his connection with Thackeray, and also of numerous Garrick Club 
reminiscences. Mr. Burnand is able to correct the popular notion 
that it was Jerrold who said to Thackeray that ‘“‘he ought to have 
had a piano” to make his lectures ‘‘ go off.” Arcedeckne maintained, 
though such assertions are not always convincing, that it was he 
himself who made the remark, ‘‘ Ah, Zhac, my boy, you ought to ha’ 
’ad a pianner,” this being his fashion of pronunciation. ‘‘ Thac, my 
boy!” was ever in his mouth. As has long been repeated, ‘‘ Thac’”’ 
used him as his model for the good-natured but inconsequent Foker 
in Pendennis ; we may be sure with his consent, and even to his own 
delight. It was, indeed, almost a compliment—for Foker is not 
‘* half a bad fellow” and excites our interest. This freedom, as the 
outside world thought it, gave him a sort of privilege. And some of 
his speeches to ‘‘ Thac, my boy,” were really good. Such as his 
asking him what other subject he was next going to take up for his 
lectures, ‘‘ There’s plenty for you to do Thac, my boy,” he said, 
thoughtfully ; ‘‘there’s the two Charles’, the eight Henries, and the 
sixteen Gregories,” &c. Better still was his speech’ on seeing the 
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novelist in the smoking-room, his back to the fire, his coat tails spread 
out, ‘‘ What, Zhac, my boy, getting inspiration?” WHe would add, 
quite in Foker’s style, ‘‘He was a short ‘pudgy’ little fellow. 
Awfully good chap, old Thac was. Lor’ bless you, he didn’t mind 
mea bit. But I did take it out of him now and again. Never gave 
him time for a repartee.” His calling ‘‘ F.C.B.” my Polu-philotsboio 
Thalasses on the first success of ‘‘ Black-Eyed Susan,” was not very 
brilliant, though “‘ fair—very fair indeed.” His portrait is to be seen 
in the billiard group in the passage. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 


(To be continued.) 


Conjecture 
Ahab... .. and the ivory house which he built.—-Holy Writ. 


Ahab the covetous, King in Israel, 
Built him an ivory house, whereof the fame 
Hangs like a ravishing echo on his name 

Who captained Jehu and loved Jezebel. 

Yet no man knoweth how it rose and fell, 
From what dread lair its splendid substance came, 
If Time devoured it or it passed in flame 

When some wild foe stormed into Jezreél. 


Not less there be who, tracing in a dream 
Mysterious paths about a ghostly land, 
Chance upon delicate portals, mount, and lo |— 
White carven chambers and the sapphire gleam 
Of Syrian skies where fair frail windows stand, 
Then wake and wonder, ‘‘ Builded Ahab so ?”’ 
GEORGE KNIGHT. 








Calculated Indiscretion as an Art 


‘* JOHNNIE has been up to his usual tricks again.” Such was one of 
the commonest expressions on the lips of political Londoners, 
during the interval between Lord John Russell’s first return for the 
City in 1839, to his ennoblement in 1861. The expression of course 
meant nothing more, than that those who used it did not see public 
events in exactly the same light as the subject of their criticisms. 


‘¢ But see statesmen, when the steam is on 
And languid Johnny glows to glorious John.” 


So with equal terseness and truth, by Bulwer Lytton in the 
** New Timon,” was described the last of the Whigs, who, to all that 
beheld him, creeping to his seat in the Painted Chamber, or silent 
and shrunken sitting through the debates around him, seemed long 
before his end came to, have passed into a myth—the most famous of 
the old Whigs who ever saw the light of the present expiring 
century. 

The last of Lord John Russell, beheld by most persons now living, 
must have been as they stood at the entrance gate into Richmond 
Park, opposite the ‘‘Star and Garter.” There they might have 
noticed, half sitting, half lying on a garden bench, outside Pembroke 
Lodge, the home of his declining days, the statesman who more than 
any other individual influenced Mr. Gladstone in his development 
from Tory to Liberal. In one of the Pembroke Lodge rooms was 
composed by Lord John, first, for the eye of a private friend only, 
the most simple and dignified estimate of himself ever expressed by a 
public man of the old or the new regime. The MS. of the words, in 
the handwriting of Lady Russell, who took them down from her 
husband’s lips, is still extant, and to the following effect :—‘‘To speak of 
my own work, I can only rejoice that I have been allowed to have my 
share in the task accomplished in the half-century which has elapsed 
from 1819 to 1869. My capacity, I always felt, was very inferior to 
that of the men who have attained in past times the foremost place in 
our Parliament, and in the councils of our Sovereign. I have com- 
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mitted many errors, some of them very gross blunders. But the 
generous people of England .are always forbearing and forgiving to 
those statesmen who have the good of their country at heart. Like 
my betters, I have been misrepresented and slandered by those who 
know nothing of me; but I have been more than compensated by 
the confidence and the friendship of the best men of my own political 
connection, and by the regard and favourable interpretation of my 
motives which I have heard expressed by my generous opponents, 
from the days of Lord Castlereagh to those of Mr. Disraeli.” 

‘‘ The union of a strong ambition and a feeble intellect,” was the 
keynote of Disraeli’s criticism on Lord John, in the Runnymede 
Letters ; but the most effective of the Disraelian satire on Lord John 
was contained, not in this composition, but in a speech delivered 
rather more than half-a-century since, during the forties, on Sir John 
Jarde Buller’s motion condemning Lord Melbourne’s Government for 
coquetting with the Chartists. ‘‘The time would come,” Disraeli 
declared, ‘‘when the Chartists would discover that in a country so 
aristocratic as England, even treason to be successful must be 
patrician. Once they found some desperate noble to lead them, they 
might perhaps achieve great results. When Wat Tyler failed, Henry 
Bolingbroke changed a dynasty, and although Jack Straw was hanged, 
a Lord John Straw might become Secretary of State.” Lord John 
Russell lived on in his retirement till the early summer of 1878. No 
two men had been pitted more often or more severely against each 
other than Russell and Disraeli. But Lord Beaconsfield, being Prime 
Minister at the hour of his ancient antagonist’s death, offered the family 
a public funeral in Westminster Abbey. The actual episode, which has 
inspired Bulwer, in the best political poem of the Victorian Age, with 
the undying description of Johnnie, who upset the coach, will 
probably not now be understood without a few explanatory words. 
In the Grey Ministry of 1831-2, which brought in the first Reform 
Bill, Lord John, who explained the measure in the House of 
Commons, was Paymaster of the Forces, a position given to him 
on account of his hereditary name and influences in the Whig 
hierarchy. The passing of the Bill was the signal for a series of 
socio-political movements against the chief of the Government, Lord 
Grey. For the moment, little but a good deal of club and society 
scandal came of these intrigues. Lord Grey went on with the im- 
proving legislation that followed reform, and abolished the colonial 
slave trade as well as took his part in many other social improvements, 
But in 1834 came the Whig efforts at Irish Legislation. The attack 
on the Irish Establishment became increasingly fierce; presently in a 
speech on the Appropriation Bill, Lord John, as a leader of Whig 
malcontents, made the speech that, on May 6th, drew from Sheil the 
famous words, immediately to be verified by Lord Grey’s retirement, 
**Johnny had upset the coach.” Lord John was not the only 
member of the Grey Administration who, to change the metaphor, had 
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been riding for a fall. In politics, as in horsemanship, much of the 
art consists in knowing how to tumble, as well as how to keep in the 
saddle. Next in value to the words of ripe wisdom, often have proved 
to be the apparently casual utterances of ‘‘ calculated indiscretion.” 

The classic ideals of English statesmanship, to a generation which 
exists chiefly on newspapers, have become little more than names. 
When Lord John Russell and Mr. Disraeli were both drawing on 
towards middle life, statesmen, now not less purely historic than the 
heroes of Latin or Greek antiquity, seemed living forces, whose 
personal habits were sometimes reproduced, as well as masters whose 
posthumous influence inspired. 

Thus Mr. Disraeli’s habit of receiving deputations was notoriously 
copied from Pitt’s. The elder statesman, it was ascertained, had not 
risen from his chair when the visitors who wished to interview him 
presented themselves in Downing Street. His successor, therefore, and 
disciple also elected to remain in a sitting position. Much of Lord John 
Russell’s public bearing and personal procedure can be understood 
only, if it be remembered that in all things save the social and moral 
ordering of his life, he had taken as his master Charles James Fox. 
As Fox was the man whom the greatest of his latter day followers 
made it his business to live up to, so Lord John himself gave some 
hints toa Tory politician of our own epoch, Lord Randolph Churchill. 
That brilliant elaborator of Lord Beaconsfield’s earlier suggestions for 
winning the popular mind, from the time that he began his political 
reading, was immensely struck by the success which, contrary to all 
predictions of his friends or of his critics, the John Russell to whom 
Palmerston delighted in his school-boy phrase to give tit for tat, 
scored in the example he set of playing to the gallery. 

Lord John’s famous Durham letter, denouncing the Romanizing 
Anglicans, was, like the Ecclesiastical Tithes Bill itself, con- 
demned at the time, on the score of aggravated unwisdom. The 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act was formally repealed in 1871. The 
measure itself did something to organize Angiican Evangelicalism 
in the constituencies. The results of the 1880 elections have 
been cited as a conclusive proof of the folly of the Bill ‘‘ to put 
down Ritualism.” That in every general election held since 
then and consistently on other minor occasions, the Low Church- 
men have voted Conservative, as well as that they support Lord 
Salisbury to-day, may make some people, glancing retrospectively 
at the 1874 measure to suppress Ritualism by law, think there was 
something of method as well as madness in the attempt to prohibit 
‘* Mass in Masquerade.” 

Some of the best known parts of Lord Palmerston’s popular and 
brilliant career might by a pardonable hyperbole have been called 
a series of blazing indiscretions. He was often, at the same time, in 
hot water at Court, at feud with his party, reprimanded by his Cabinet 
chiefs, and the object of hostile machination with his constituents. The 
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Queen reprimanded him for his misuse of her authority sanctioning 
State Despatches. 

In December, 1851, Lord John Russell required his resignation. 
Shortly after this came the historic tit for tat to John Russell ; Lord 
Palmerston carries the fatal amendment to the Militia Bill, Lord John 
Russell resigns. Thus is opened by the Liberal-Conservative Ministry 
of Lord Derby, the transient period of Conservative ascendancy, which 
was to prepare the way for Lord Palmerston’s accession to office in 
1855. In power he remained till his death just ten years later. So 
thus, though after more waiting than is pleasant for an impatient world, 
was justified the implied prophecy of Zhe Zimes ; the leading journal 
had never been a fanatically Palmerstonian print, but its Editor foresaw 
the tendency of events more clearly than most of his readers. Lady 
Palmerston’s famous receptions at Cambridge House had always 
helped to keep the party together. The Foreign Secretary had no 
sooner got into disgrace than the court yard of what is now the Naval 
and Military Club, Piccadilly, was filled one Tuesday night by a 
concourse of arriving guests in their carriages, unusually brilliant 
and numerous. Next morning the column reporting the reunion was 
headed ‘‘ The Expelled Minister.” 

These instances are now recalled only by way of reminder that 
when the Press of a country or a continent combines to take a 
popular minister to task for unwisely breaking silence on a subject 
that should never have been mentioned, in words that under no cir- 
cumstances ought to be said, it is just possible that the peccant states 
man may know his business almost as well as his censors. Since the 
Liberal rout of 1895, it has been the fashion to point the finger of 
shame at Sir William Harcourt for his adoption of the Local Veto. 
That advocacy of a long-standing mode of temperance reform was 
followed by the overthrow alike of the Minister and his party. Since 
then the Liberal efforts to wipe out this discomfiture have not very 
extensively prospered. But in those districts north of the Trent, 
where any Liberal gains have occurred, the better sort of working-men 
have been notoriously rallied to Liberalism by the prospect of the 
party now in opposition some day being clothed with power not to 
do the impossible—to put down drunkenness—but to diminish the 
number of flaring inducements to the vice. With any respect for his 
own consistency, Sir William Harcourt would scarcely have taken up 
a different position on the Ecclesiastical question of the hour. No 
Liberal ever displayed upon all other occasions more of undeviating 
fidelity to Mr. Gladstone. Still the fact remains, that the session of 
1874 was that during which Sir William Harcourt first became a 
familiar personage with the public by his preference of the Disraelian 
Ecclesiastical line over the Gladstonian; that was the performance 
which at a later time caused Mr. Gladstone to call Sir William the 
only convinced Erastian he had ever known. 

To pass to the case of Sir William Harcourt’s erewhile literary 
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colleague on the Peelite Morning Chronicle of old, as upon the 
still existing Saturday Review; Sir William himself was once 
said to have gone into the House of Commons with the chief purpose 
of ‘‘smashing Disraeli.” ‘The phrase, it should be remembered, was 
a reminiscence of one of Leech’s best political drawings in Punch, in 
which John Bull, in patronizing tones and attitude, asks the then 
young Benjamin Disraeli what his ambition may be ; the answer, 
drawled forth in the falsetto then affected by the statesman, being: 
‘‘ Haw ! my mission is to smash everybody.” Atone time it seemed 
possible that Lord Salisbury in the Peers, and Sir William Harcourt 
in the Commons, might really join parliamentary hands and go for 
the statesman, who, as was suggested in the Salisbury Quarterly 
Review article, had imported into English statesmanship the ethics 
of Juvenal’s hungry Greekling. 

That was, as most people thought, an indiscreet way of character- 
izing a public man, in whom a knowledge of the necessary associa- 
tions of political life must, from the first, have indicated to the head 
of the Cecils, a future colleague during many years of his life. The 
then Lord Cranborne, however, did but impress, in indelible 
characters, his personal and popular individuality upon the popular 
mind. At the same time he earned an enduring reputation for the 
two qualities of earnestness and independence, most prized by the 
English people in their public men. During the epoch, 1876-8, 
Lord Salisbury’s public course was described by one of his oldest 
friends as consistently, blunderingly and brilliantly meteoric. First, 
as Envoy to the Constantinople Conference, acting against the spirit 
of the instructions given him by the Foreign Secretary, then Lord 
Derby, Lord Salisbury was thought by some to be extinguishing 
himself, because he courted collision with his official chief. In 1878 
Lord Derby resigned ; his successor, absolutely supreme in power at 
the Foreign Office, was none other than Lord Salisbury. The new 
era of chivalrous Palmerstonian anti-Russian patriotism was held to 
have opened with a vengeance in the famous Salisbury circular, 
setting forth the English objection to the St. Stephano Treaty. The 
next thing heard of Lord Salisbury’s lofty diplomacy was the 
signature of the historic Secret Treaty with Russia. 

In the Liberal triumphs at the polls following the Mid-Lothian 
campaign, in, that is, the Conservative fiasco which was the great 
feature of the 1880 General Election, many respectable critics saw an 
almost providential retribution for all this playing fast and loose with 
political principles. Men began to speak of the future Premier as a 
finished power. In 1881 Lord Beaconsfield died. Not because hé 
was the most generally acceptable, but because he was the one first- 
rate of all possible successors to Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury 
became Tory leader in the Upper House with the assured and early 
reversion to the Premiership. In 1885 London Society was convulsed 
alternately by horror and amazement at the brilliant, but as they 
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were pronounced, incredibly unwise expressions, which Lord Salisbury 
had used concerning all his possible colleagues, thereby, as was said, 
making himself impossible as the chief of a Conservative Cabinet. 
A few days later, June 8 of 1885, Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s resolu- 
tion condemning the Budget for the increase of the Beer, Spirit and 
Death Duties with the help of the thirty-nine Home Rulers was 
carried by 264 and 252. On Mr. Gladstone’s resignation, Lord 
Salisbury first took the position he still occupies as the strongest 
Tory Premier of the present century. 

In the autumn of 1885, at Newport, Monmouthshire, Lord 
Salisbury made a speech, at once denounced as inexpedient even to 
the point of insanity, because it opposed conceding the principle 
of any sort of Home Rule. Then almost immediately followed the 
General Election. A Liberal defeat was only averted by the un- 
expected rallying round Mr. Gladstone at the eleventh hour of the 
counties. After this came what looked to some like the beginning of 
a series of Cinderella Cabinets. The weakness of the Conservatives 
in their alleged dealings with Mr. Parnell, had, it was said, inspired 
the whole Irish people with contempt, suspicion, loathing and 
irreconcilable mistrust of Conservatism and all its works. Such was 
then pronounced to be the net result of a series of political indiscre- 
tions by eminent Conservatives, glaring to a degree, absolutely with- 
out precedent. What is the sequel to-day? Ireland has had a long 
spell of firm and fair administration marked in all its details by the 
similarity and simultaneity on which, upon a famous occasion, Lord 
Randolph Churchill insisted. 

A greater minister than Lord Salisbury, one of whom Lord 
Salisbury himself said that he possessed the finest intellect of his age, 
Mr. Gladstone himself, largely owed the reputation for earnestness 
and sincerity which made him so mighty a political force to an 
invincible habit of indiscretion of word and deed. The series began 
with his resignation of his office under Peel, on the Maynooth Grant ; 
it was continued in the Parliamentary scene which was caused 
by the Gladstonian criticisms of Mr. Disraeli’s 1852 Budget. 
That Budget, however, was defeated by 305 to 286. Mr. 
Gladstone’s rise to supremacy had begun before the Coalition 
Ministry of Lord Aberdeen was half through its time, the country 
recognized in Mr. Gladstone the most tremendous power of legisla- 
tion, which the reformed Parliament had seen. More recently than 
any of the instances already quoted (seeming, as to many 
people they will, like reminiscences of antediluvian records,), Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris, Sir Edmond Monson, was said 
to have closed his diplomatic career by a speech at a public dinner 
at the time of the Fashoda incident; this was characterized by the 
pundits of the Press as of amazing and inexplicable folly. To-day 
the Fashoda incident is forgotten; Sir Edmond Monson is not yet 
superseded at the British Embassy. If, therefore, to the category 
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of indiscreet statesmen, Mr. Chamberlain’s name is now to be added, 
he must be admitted to have a store of classical and constitutional 
precedent on which to fall back and to be sowing his ministerial wild 
oats, a little late perhaps, but in excellent company. Why there 
should be to-day so much surprise felt or expressed at the Home 
Secretary’s references to France, to Germany, to the United States 
and to the mutual relations of each of these countries is not so easy to 
understand. Some years ago, Mr. Chamberlain delivered himself of 
sentiments so very similar to those he has more recently expressed as 
to make the latter, for all practical purposes, a repetition of the former 
utterance. Of course the Anglophobe French Press rages and snarls 
but the journals not of the Boulevards, of the Brasseries, of the 
Bouillants, but those read by sober and respectable Frenchmen 
throughout the country as well as in the capital, have long since in 
effect said ‘‘ ditto” to the English minister. There exists indeed to- 
day no fresh Anglo-German agreement. As for the United States, 
words like those of the Colonial Secretary’s may seem to cause some 
vexation, perhaps even to strengthen the local opposition to the 
Anglo-American entente cordiale. But in these, as in many other 
matters, the words of the Greek sage may well recur to one, the 
Solonian advice of waiting till the end, or at least of not pronouncing 
a final verdict prematurely may advantageously be followed. The 
whole course of the Colonial Secretary justifies the description of him 
asaman not lightly to be reproached with inattention to the conditions 
of contemporary politics or of failure to read in passing events the ex- 
pression of the the spirit of his age. The familiar cases, parallel, as 
they may hereafter prove to be, with the instance of Mr. Chamberlain 
show that the whirligig of time works unexpected revenges, and that 
in the long run statesman-like shrewdness, such as the Colonial 
Secretary, even by his enemies, is admitted to possess, has a way of 


being justified of its possessor. 
T. H. S. Escort. 





The Essays of Robert Louis Stevenson 


To recall, in a passing reverie, the friendships of a lifetime is to 
raise a series of vivid memories, varied in colour and intensity, yet 
each indelibly imprinted on the mind and surrounded by its peculiar 
atmosphere. Closely akin to these feelings are those which are 
roused by a glancing review of the books that, at different periods of 
our life, have impressed or stirred us. Here is the story which 
sprang rich flights of our early fancy, and constantly enticed us back 
to a re-reading, but all that now remains is a shadow of this youthful 
glow. There are the volumes that expounded some philosophy 
which we found peculiarly enticing ; some phase of life that glittered 
attractively before us; some passing strain that charmed our heart 
and ears ; but the ravages of time played sad havoc with our joy, and 
with the changing leaf our thoughts flew to fresh fields. But ever 
smiling at us from our bookshelves, constant in their attraction and 
strong in our lasting affection, are the select volumes, comparatively 
few in number, to which we can always turn for a half-hour’s chat of 
friendship, a little help or hope of joy, a little consolation in our 
distress. These we have made the book-friends of our heart; and 
particularly have we been drawn towards them when, as is the case 
with various essays, the authors have approached us with a personal 
frankness, laying bare their inmost thoughts and hopes, and advanc- 
ing the open hand of true sincerity. A writer, like Bacon, may give 
us a wide treatment of life in its many forms, and yet leave us cold at 
heart ; whilst a Montaigne, simply by exposing the inner life of man 
as it was to be found in the one man’s life that he knew, can 
irresistibly attract and bind usto him. ‘All the world may know 
me by my book, and my book by me,” he wrote. ‘‘It is for the 
corner of a library, or to amuse a neighbour, a kinsman, or a friend of 
mine withal, who by this image may haply take pleasure to renew 
acquaintance and to reconverse with me.” Like Samuel Pepys, he 
has written down everything about himself, thinking neither to hide 
nor magnify aught. 

It is among these friends of the book-shelf, these so-called literary 
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egotists, of whom Montaigne is such a shining light, that Robert 
Louis Stevenson is to be found. It amused him to write in a strain 
of ‘‘ consistent egotism.” Yet the term seems out of place, for though 
he was ever an interested observer of the motions of his own mind, 
yet of personal selfishness or vanity no man could have been more 
free. It came naturally to him to talk frankly and easily of himself, 
and thus, by his self-revealing and sensitive versatility, to create that 
irresistible fascination which made so many friends among all sorts 
and conditions of men. ‘‘ Every book is,” he writes in a short 
preface to ‘‘ Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes,” ‘‘in an intimate 
sense, a circular letter to the friends of him who writes it. They 
alone take his meaning; they find private messages, assurances of 
love, and expressions of gratitude, dropped for them in every corner.” 
In no stronger way could this kindly friendship, which bloomed so 
brightly in his writings, be illustrated than in the effect his manners 
and personality had on the dusky and warlike inhabitants of Samoa, 
where he spent his last years. So great were the love and gratitude 
they felt for Tusitala, as they called him, that, in remembrance of his 
kindly efforts on their part, the chiefs determtned to make him a road, 
which they named ‘‘ The Road of Gratitude.” This was voluntarily 
done in Samoa, where, we are told, road-making is, after taxes, the 
most fruitful cause of all rebellions. 

The whole story of his life is told or shadowed-out in his many- 
sided writings. He discourses, at times almost prattles, about .him- 
self. In the ‘‘Garden of Verses” we hear of his sickly childhood 
and kindly nurse. And in various essays, such as ‘‘A penny plain, 
twopence coloured,” in which he tells of the old figure plays which 
were his early aspiration to own and paint, or ‘‘ The Lantern Bearers,” 
where he describes the games and pastimes endemic to each 
particular season of the year, he gives us graphic pictures of his early 
childhood. In ‘Picturesque Edinburgh” and various ‘‘ Random 
Memories,” he tells us of his wanderings and climbings up Arthur’s 
Seat, over Salisbury Crags, or through sheep-downs in the pastoral 
solitudes of the Pentlands ; and great as is his appreciation of his 
native town, he speaks at times of its climate with the personal 
rancour of an aggrieved sufferer. Stevenson was ever a seeker after 
health, and his constitution could not withstand the cold east winds of 
Edinburgh. ‘‘My grandfather,” he says, ‘‘ sought health in his 
youth in the Isle of Wight, and I have sought it in both hemi- 
spheres ; but whereas he found and kept it, I am still on the quest.” 
At college he describes himself as ‘‘a lean, ugly, idle, unpopular 
student,” and in ‘‘ A Chapter on Dreams,” we read of the trouble and 
use of his ‘‘Brownies,” who, during his earlier years, frequently 
visited him as soon as he lay down to rest. Every here and there 
throughout his writings appears this personal note, which inevitably 
fascinates the reader by its friendliness and the confidence it implies 
in his interest and love. 
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Dryden, in speaking of wit, defines it as ‘‘a propriety of words and 
thoughts adapted to the subject.”—a definition, however, which is 
far more applicable to good writing‘in general ; for it is very largely 
this peculiar quality that constitutes a good style in writing. At least 
we can claim for Stevenson this grand possession, through which he 
is now acknowledged as a master of language, wielding that golden 
sceptre of style that brings long renown. He was ever in love with 
‘‘the art of words and the appearance of life.” Like one of his 
beggars he delighted in ‘‘ the moving cadence of a phrase; a vague 
sense of emotion (about nothing) in the very letters of the alphabet ; 
the romance of language.” All through his boyhood and his youth 
he lived with words. ‘‘I kept always two books in my pocket,” he 
tells us, ‘‘one to read, one to write in. As I walked, my mind was 
busy fitting what I saw with appropriate words.” For, as he says 
elswhere, ‘‘ the difficulty of literature is not to write, but to write 
what you mean ; not to affect your reader, but to affect him precisely 
as you wish.” He aimed at perfection, and less than a very close 
approximation to that would scarce satisfy him. ‘‘ The artist who 
says ‘Jt will do’ is on the downward path,” he remarks. So he 
toyed and laboured with these symbols, and whenever he read a 
passage that particularly pleased him, in which there was some con- 
spicuous force or happy’ distinction in the style, he must sit down at 
once and endeavour to ape that quality. Again and again was he 
unsuccessful. But these ‘‘ vain bouts” were excellent practice, for 
everywhere in his writings we perceive the effect of this vigorous 
early training in his wide vocabulary and the absolute fitness of the 
words he uses. He endeavoured to copy all the great writers— 
Hazlitt, Lamb, Wordsworth, Montaigne, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Ruskin, Swinburne, Congreve, and many others—and tells us of his 
condemnation of these various efforts. We have, however, one of 
his most obvious imitations still with us in the shape of his charming 
account of his ‘*Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes.” Stevenson 
in his sentimental journey was treading in the footsteps of Sterne. 
He is constantly indulging in similar sentimental or philosophical 
reflections, and endeavouring to strike an identical vein of humour. 
And though Stevenson’s fun is at times somewhat forced when com- 
pared with that of Sterne, who was a born humorist, yet we recognise, 
almost throughout, the atmosphere of this early master, and at times. 
quite fancy we are truly reading him. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, as has been said, belonged to the race of 
Montaigne and the literary egotists; but no less was he of the race 
of Scott and Dumas, of the romantic narrators and creators. It is 
possible that much of the success of his novels was due to the fact 
that in the characters of very different types there was always more 
or less of self-portraiture mingled with reminiscences. ‘‘ Those,” he 
says, ‘‘who try to be artists use, time after time, the matter of their 
recollections, setting and resetting little coloured memories of men 
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and scenes, rigging up (it may be) some especial friend in the attire 
of a buccaneer, and decreeing armies to manceuvre, or murder to be 
done, on the playground of their youth.” His ideal in his stories 
was ‘‘to embody character, thought, or emotion in some act or 
attitude that shall be remarkably striking to the mind’s eye,” to absorb 
us, take us clean out of ourselves, and haunt us afterwards with a 
thousand coloured pictures that his vivid words would present to the 
vision. This it is, which ‘‘ once accomplished, equally delights the 
schoolboy and the sage, and makes, in its own right, the quality of 
epics.” How far he was successful his works now testify. To refer 
to one only—‘‘The Master of Ballantrae”—it would surely be 
impossible to excel the concealed art, the everlasting truth of a story 
so vividly presented, where every line is living, and the effect ever to 
be remembered. Who could possibly forget the scene where the 
Master falls wounded among the trees, with the light from the silver 
candlesticks gleaming on the night air? In one of the ‘ Vailima 
Letters ” he deplores the fact that he is unable to deal with love-scenes. 
‘* With all my romance,” he writes, ‘‘I am a realist and a prosaist, 
and a most fanatical lover of plain physical sensations plainly and 
expressly rendered; hence my perils.” Yet has his realism no rela- 
tion to that of many of the so-called “ realists” of to-day, on whose 
novels he pours his fine scorn, and condemns as pictures of life con- 
sisting only ‘‘ of mud and of old iron, cheap desires and cheap fears.” 

‘ The true realism,” he says, ‘‘ always and everywhere, is that of the 
poets ; to find out where joy resides, and give it a voice far beyond 
singing. For to miss the joy is to miss all.” With his novels, how- 
ever, we shall not here attempt to deal; we have only touched on 
them in so far as they are connected with his essays. 

Stevenson was ever a lover of open air and the country. In one of 
his journeys he rails at Swift in this connection. ‘‘I think we are 
human only in virtue of open windows,” he says; ‘‘ without fresh air 
you only require a bad heart and a remarkable command of the 
Queen’s English, to become such another as Dean Swift; a kind of 
leering, human goat, leaping and wagging your scut on mountains 
of offence.” To wash in one of God’s rivers in the open air seems to 
him a kind of cheerful solemnity or semi-pagan act of worship when 
compared with dabbling among dishes in a bedroom; whilst ‘‘ no 
one knows the stars who has not slept, as the French happily put 
it, @ la belle ¢toile. He may know all their names and distances 
and magnitudes, and yet be ignorant of what alone concerns man- 
kind—their serene and gladsome influence on the mind.” If only we 
would open our eyes to the fact, we should see what a wealth of 
education might be ours if we would but be much out-of-doors. We 
‘* may pitch on some tuft of lilacs over a burn, and smoke innumer- 
able pipes to the tune of the water on the stones,” and “fall intoa 
vein of kindly thought and see things in a new perspective.” All 
around us are the warm and palpitating facts of life. Ifa man reads 
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very hard, as the old anecdote reminds us, he will have little time for 
thought. But the open air is not conducive to an academic dry-as- 
dust-ness ; and, as Stevenson suggests, ‘‘ to glance with an eye, 
were it only at a chair or park railing, is by far a more persuasive 
process, and brings us to a far more exact conclusion, than to read the 
works of all the logicians extant.” The great thing in life is to have 
an individuality of your own, to exercise your own faculties, and not 
unduly bow to the ideas of others. There are too many ‘‘catch- 
words” in the world, which have an entirely fictitious value as 
intellectual counters; and many respectable persons pay their way 
with nothing else. But ‘‘to know what you prefer, instead of 
humbly saying amen to what the world tells you you ought to prefer, 
is to have kept your soul alive.” 

There are those who complain that Stevenson’s social philosophy 
lacks both novelty and profundity, and condemn him as too frequently 
giving platitudes a paradoxical air of originality. Truly, as he 
suggests, he was neither a metaphysician nor a divine; to criticise 
the arrangements of the universe was not set down in his part. He 
has not discovered any new doctrine which will give unity to life, but 
his touch is ever imbued with the gaiety, the expansiveness of 
genius, whose privilege it is, as has been well said, to make all 
things new. What he says may have been said before, but he 
presents it in a different way and sheds a fresh light upon it. And to 
those who search not for the abstract and colossal, and have to live in 
the hurly-burly of the world, he has frequent suggestions to make, 
and many a ray of joy and hope to shed on their paths. At times, 
ewing largely to his extreme geniality, he appears to be somewhat of 
a dilettante in morals. We are reminded of Thoreau’s exclamation— 
‘Do not be too moral ; you may cheat yourself out of much life so” 
—when we hear Stevenson telling us that ‘‘ gentleness and cheerful- 
ness—these come before all morality ; they are the perfect duties.” 
‘‘If your morals make you dreary,” says he, ‘‘depend upon it they 
are wrong. I do not say ‘give them up,’ for they may be all you 
have, but conceal them like a vice, lest they should spoil the lives of 
better and simpler people.” He will have nothing to do with that 
parlour morality which has never yet had to stand the test of actual 
experience. So long as all the world is bowing to you as you go, 
social arrangements have a very handsome air; but he had suffered 
a brutal rejection from an inn door, and also six hours of police 
surveillance. ‘‘I will give most respectable men a fortnight of 
such a life,” he challenges, ‘‘ and then I will offer them twopence for 
what remains of their morality.” 

The Indian critic who dubbed Stevenson ‘‘a faddling hedonist ” 
had considerable basis for his idea. He preached the duty of 
happiness, strange as the phrase seems, and endeavoured to show the 
enormous beneficial effects of mirth and laughter. He was like one 
of whom he writes that he 
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‘* Came and stayed and went, nor ever ceased to smile.” 

It was the same with two of his young lovers— 

** And lovely laughter leaps and falls 
Upon their lips in madrigals.” 

‘‘No art, it may be said, was ever perfect, and not many noble, that 
has not been mirthfully conceived. And no man, it may -be added, 
was ever anything but a wet blanket and a cross to his companions 
who boasted not a copious spirit of enjoyment.” Constantly does he 
endeavour to-instil into us the idea of making the best of things, and 
trying to be as cheerful as possible under oppressing circumstances. 
Though we may be marked for failure in our efforts to do right, yet it 
is surely inspiriting to find that ‘‘in a field from which success is 
banished, our race should not cease to labour.” ‘A happy man or 
woman,” he remarks, in his genial manner, “‘ is a better thing to find 
than a five-pound note.” He delights in a vigorous and full life, and 
marks with what particular impatience many people regard a pleasure 
in which they cannot or will not share. ‘A strange temptation 
attends upon man: to keep his eye on pleasures, even when he will 
not share in them ; to aim all his morals against them.” And then 
he hits straight at what is in large part the true root of happiness. 
‘* To be truly happy,” he writes, ‘‘is a question of how we begin and 
not of how we end, of what we want and not of what we have. An 
aspiration is a joy for ever, a possession as solid as a landed estate, a 
fortune which we can never exhaust and which gives us year by year 
a revenue of pleasurable activity.” It is, however, fairly clear that 
life is not designed to minister to a man’s vanity ; and in one of his 
later essays he tells us that ‘‘in his own life, a man is not to expect 
happiness, only to profit by it gladly when it shall arise; he is on 
duty here,” and ‘‘ he must try to give happiness to others.” 

With all his kindliness of feeling, Robert Louis Stevenson was 
happily free from the taint of sentimentality, which is so prominent a 
feature in much of modern so-called altruism. He seems to remind 
us of the horror which Thoreau expressed at the suggestion that 
someone was coming ‘to do him good,” and will have nought to do 
with that wide-spread army of philanthropists who are ever endeav- 
ouring to press their particular views and ideas upon others, with the 
apparently laudable intention of benefiting them, but with the aim, in 
reality, of satisfying their own egoism. ‘‘ There is an idea abroad 
among moral people that they should make their neighbours good,” 
he writes. ‘*One person I have to make good: myself. But my 
duty to my neighbour is much more nearly expressed by saying that 
I have to make him happy—if I may.” Yet this implies no self- 
centred seclusive position, for ‘‘in every part and corner of our life, 
to lose oneself is to be gainer ; to forget oneself is to be happy.” If 
we would only see aright, he suggests, we should not desire higher 
tasks than are before us; but we are of such heroic mould, that we 
would rather found a schism, or suppress a heresy, cut off a hand, or 
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mortify an appetite, than follow the simple duties that stare us in the 
face. ‘* To be honest, to be kind—to earn a little and to spend a 
little less, to make upon the whole a family happier for his presence, 
to renounce when that shall be necessary and not be embittered, to 
keep a few friends, but these without capitulation—above all, on the 
same grim condition, to keep friends with himself—here is a task for 
all that a man has of fortitude and delicacy.” 

His reflections are frequently most pertinent and amusing. He 
notices that if a man lives to any considerable age, he laments his 
imprudences, but ‘‘ he often laments his youth a deal more bitterly and 
with a more genuine intonation.” And the poor average man is con- 
fronted with a terrible dilemma, for ‘‘ while all their teachers, from 
Solomon down to Benjamin Franklin and the ungodly Binney, have 
inculcated the same ideal of manners, caution, and respectability, 
those characters in history who have most notoriously flown in the 
face of such precepts are spoken of in hyperbolical terms of praise, 
and honoured with public monuments in the streets of our commercial 
centres.” To be overwise, he suggests, is to ossify ; it has much the 
same effect as a terrible lack of wisdom. ‘‘Some people swallow the 
universe like a pill; they travel on through the world, like smiling 
images pushed from behind. For God’s sake give me the young man 
who has brains enough to make a fool of himself.” It is he who 
“reckons his life as a thing to be dashingly used and cheerfully 
hazarded”” who ‘‘ may shoot up and become a constellation in the 
end.” When dealing with a subject such as truth and falsehood we 
are immediately impressed by the real depth and insight of his 
observations on such apparently simple moral questions. ‘It is 
possible to avoid falsehood and yet not tell the truth.” ‘‘ The 
cruellest lies are often told in silence. A man may have sat in a 
room for hours and not opened his teeth, and yet come out of that 
room a disloyal friend and a vile calumniator.” ‘‘ Truth to facts is 
not always truth to sentiment ; and part of the truth, as often happens 
in answer to a question, may be the foulest calumny.” ‘ Truth in 
Spirit, not truth to letter, is the true veracity.” All these things 
needed saying in this age, when lying, only too frequently, is re- 
garded simply as a fault to the letter and not to the spirit. 

To say that there are two sides to every question is merely to state 
a commonplace. Yet many an enthusiast has swayed humanity 
exactly by disregarding this fact. It is but a ‘‘ generous imposture ” 
however, and once he is gone, an army of quiet and uninfluential 
people set to work to remind us of the other side. And so it is of 
goodness and badness: there is some of both in all. With this view 
largely in his mind, Stevenson defends the rude valour of our early 
English Admirals, and condemns those who endeavour to detract from 
itsreal value. ‘‘ It is at best,” he says, ‘‘ but a pettifogging, pickthank 
business to decompose actions into little personal motives. and explain 
heroism away.” Stevenson is no pessimist, ever gazing a tand present 
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ing the darker side of a picture. ‘‘ We usually find ourselves a great 
deal braver and better than we thought,” when we are put to the trial, he 
remarks. ‘‘The good in a man’s spirit will not suffer itself to be 
overlaid, and rarely or never deserts him in the hour of need,” and 
‘‘ ten thousand bad traits cannot make a single good one any the less 
good.” We must look things fairly in the face, banish all we find to 
be unreal or false, and then ‘‘turn our back on apprehensions, and 
embrace that shining and courageous virtue Faith.” His comparison 
between Hope and Faith is so true, and withal so charming, that we 
cannot refrain from quoting it here. ‘‘ Hope is the boy, a blind, 
headlong, pleasant fellow, good to chase swallows with the salt ; 
Faith is the grave, experienced, yet smiling man. Hope lives on 
ignorance ; open-eyed Faith is built upon a knowledge of our life, of 
the tyranny of circumstance and the frailty of human resolution. 
Hope looks for unqualified success ; but Faith counts certainly on 
failure, and takes honourable defeat to be a form of victory. Hope is 
a kind of old pagan ; but Faith grew up in Christian days, and early 
learnt humility.” 

‘* All through my boyhood and youth,” he writes, ‘‘ I was known 
and pointed out for the pattern of an idler ; and yet I was always busy 
on my own private end, which was to learn to write.” He constantly 
girds at the conventional ideas of work and idling. Unlessan inquiry 
is in some acknowledged direction, with a name to go by, you are 
condemned as not inquiring at all, only lounging. ‘‘ Idleness, so- 
called,” he says, ‘‘ which does not consist in doing nothing, but in 
doing a great deal not recognized in the dogmatic formularies of the 
ruling class, has as good a right to state its position as industry itself.” 
Yet it is scarcely strange that the person, who has laboured along and 
scaled the arduous hilltops of some conventional avocation, should 
feel somewhat sore when he finds part of humanity absolutely indif- 
ferent to his achievement. Hence it is that people of all pursuits 
combine to disparage those who have none. ‘‘ This ‘something to 
do’ is a great enemy to joy,” he exclaims. ‘‘It is a way out of it; 
you wreak your high spirits on some cut-and-dry employment, and 
behold them gone!” In youth especially, he insists, beyond a doubt 
people should be a good deal idle. For ‘‘extreme dusyness, whether 
at school or college, kirk or market, is a symptom of deficient vitality ;” 
it has made so many people scarcely conscious of living except in the 
>xercise of some conventional occupation. His moral is that “ per- 
petual devotion to what a man calls business, is only to be sustained 
by perpetual neglect of many other things,” which, only too probably, 
are of far more importance to life. And paradoxical as it may appear, 
there is much truth in his suggestion that ‘‘there should be nothing 
so much a man’s business as his amusements,” using the final word 


in its widest sense. It must not be imagined, however, that Stevenson 
in any way sanctioned the shirking of labour, or the laziness of indo- 
lence. His whole life is a proof to the contrary. ‘A man should 
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be ashamed to take his food,” he writes, ‘if he has not alchemy 
enough in his stomach to turn some into intense and enjoyable occu- 
pation.” And though his labours were largely of the study, yet at 
Vailima we find him digging and clearing with evident zest. In one 
of his letters he shows plainly his hankering after manual labour, 
when he writes, ‘‘If I go out and make sixpence, bossing my 
labourers and plying the cutlass or the spade, idiot conscience 
applauds me; ifI sit in the house and make twenty pounds, idiot 
conscience wails over my neglect and the day wasted.” 

Charles Lamb could not have loved beggars more than Stevenson. 
In the essay in which he deplores the crusade that was being made 
against them, Lamb arrives at the following charitable conclusion : 
‘*When beggars come with their counterfeit looks, and mumping 
tones, think them players. You pay your money to see a comedian 
feign these things, which, concerning these poor people, thou canst 
not certainly tell whether they are feigned or not.” Stevenson is 
somewhat more positive, for he plainly declares that there are ‘‘ no 
genuine beggars.” Throughout the whole of his remarks on charity 
and begging he touches the real depths of the question, and illumines 
the subject with many a brilliant flash of truth and insight. ‘‘ There 
is a true poverty,” he says, ‘‘which no one sees; a false and merely 
mimetic poverty, which usurps its place and dress, and lives and 
above all drinks, on the fruits of usurpation. The true poverty does 
not go into the streets. . . . The self-respecting poor beg from each 
other, never from the rich.” Many people imagine that beggars are 
grateful for their doles ; but Stevenson absolutely denies the possi- 
bility of any true gratitude between those who are other than real and 
equal friends. ‘‘In real life,” he says, ‘‘ help is given out of friend- 
ship, or it is not valued; it is received from the hand of friendship, 
or it is resented.” To confer charity is to create an obligation, and 
few there are willing to accept such debts. How hard it is to give to 
our nearest friends ! What guises we assume for the purpose! Yet 
it is supposed that we can easily give to a total stranger and leave the 
recipient transfixed with grateful emotions. As Stevenson points 
out, this is the old dilemma of the rich man—the attempt to play the 
most delicate part of friendship with those who are not his friends. 
And asa result, charity is centralized and a hunt for the Deserving 
Poor is started! There is, however, one way out of this difficulty. 
The rich man ‘‘ might help by subscribing to the taxes in an impartial 
and impersonal way. But, alas! there is no colour of romance in 
such a course ; and people nowhere demand the picturesque so much 
as in their virtues.” 

Amongst the many attributes that can fairly be ascribed to Robert 
Louis Stevenson, it is as the friend and philosopher of youth that he 
appears supreme. In the preface to the essays entitled ‘‘ Virginibus 
Puerisque,” he tells us it was his intention ‘‘to state temperately the 
beliefs of youth as opposed to the contentions of age; to go over all 
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the field where the two differ and produce at last a little volume of 
special pleadings which I might call, without misnomer, Zife at 
Twenty-five.” How thoroughly successful he was—at least in the 
earlier essays of that volume—a careful perusal will inevitably assert. 
We can here, however, only lay emphasis on a few of the more 
prominent views. 

Light-hearted and full of youthful joy, he is still far-seeing, and 
views life and its many changes with the open eyes of a wise 
discernment. Pleasures and pains are ever to be encountered ; but 
let us take heart and banish fear, and we may spend many a rapid 
and joyous hour during our pilgrimage. We may find a friend, 
‘‘and if we find but one to whom we can speak out of our heart 
freely, with whom we can walk in love and simplicity without dis- 
simulation, we have no ground of quarrel with the world or God.” 
But friendship must be true, even magnanimous ; it ‘‘ must be some- 
thing else than a society for mutual improvement—indeed, it must 
only be that by the way, and to some extent unconsciously.” 
Stevenson is of the same opinion as that old apocryphal writer who 
said that ‘‘ sweet language will multiply friends, and a fair speaking 
tongue will increase kind greetings.” Himself a charming talker 
with an irresistibly sympathetic and inspiring manner, he frequently 
advocates what he calls ‘‘ the harmonious speech of two or more,” as 
an easy means towards the kindling and maintenance of friendship. 
‘*There can be no fairer ambition than to excel in talk,” he says. 
And as to its manifold advantages, ‘‘ it costs nothing ; it completes 
our education, founds and fosters our friendships, and can be enjoyed 
at any age, and in almost any state of health.” 

Naturally life at the age he indicates has much to do with love and 
marriage, and throughout he deals with the subject in a charming 
manner. ‘‘ Love should run out to meet love with open arms,” he 
writes. ‘‘ Indeed, the ideal story is that of two people who go into 
love step by step with a fluttered consciousness, like a pair of children 
venturing together into a dark room. From the first. moment when 
they see each other, with a pang of curiusity, through stage after 
stage of growing pleasure and embarrassment, they can read the 
expression of their own trouble in each other’s eyes. There is here 
no declaration properly so called ; the feeling is so plainly shared, 
that as soon as the man knows what it is in his own heart he is sure 
of what it is in the woman’s.” Veracity to sentiment, he asserts, is 
absolutely necessary to make love possible. For in love there are 
unlovely humours, ambiguous words, and then the heart only can be 
the true arbiter. Speech may often stumble and blunder, and ‘‘ the 
thought that prompted and was conveyed in a caress would only lose 
to be set down in words—ay, although Shakespeare himself should 
be the scribe.” 

In his inimitable way he displays the pros and cons relating to 
marriage. Nought escapes his ken. The instability of many male 
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friendships for various reasons; the withering effect of the sober 
duties of marriage on the ‘‘fine wildings of the husband’s heart” ; 
the necessaries for a wise choice, one of the chief of which is to be ‘‘a 
good gossip,” for ‘‘ you could read Kant by yourself if you wanted ; 
but you must share a joke with someone else”; the men whom 
women should marry, and those whom they should avoid ; the joys 
and sorrows; the rashness of the step; all are dealt with brightly 
and sagely, and ever with a suggestion and a hope. Always he 
seems to touch the truth, which he would have us recognise we 
should be wiser and happier for accepting. For example, ‘that 
doctrine of the excellence of women, however chivalrous, is cowardly 
as well as false. It is better to face the fact, and know, when you 
marry, that you take into your life a creature of equal, if of unlike, 
frailties; whose weak human heart beats no more tunefully than 
ours.” 

p Life is full of change—first childhood, then youth and manhood, 
and then old age—and in each state our views alter and frequently 
contradict those which preceded them. The delightful way in which, 
in his essay entitled ‘‘ The Lantern Bearers,” Stevenson describes the 
pastime of the participants, and the truth to a boy’s delight which 
throughout forces itself on our minds, mark him at once as really 
sympathising with and understanding the joys and pains of youth. 
But ‘‘the regret we have for our childhood is not wholly justifiable,” 
he says, for, to give a single example, ‘‘the capacity to enjoy 
Shakespeare may balance a lost aptitude for playing at soldiers.” 
To retain the same opinions throughout life indicates a stupefied 
understanding. ‘‘ My old opinions,” he says, ‘‘ were only stages on 
the way to the one I now hold, as itself is only a stage on the way to 
something else.” Why the opinions of old men about life should be 
accepted as final is difficult to perceive. ‘‘ All sorts of allowances are 
made for the illusions of youth,” he remarks, ‘‘ and none, or almost 
none for the disenchantments of age.” Our pocket wisdom, however, 
is conceived for the use of mediocre people, by those who have 
ignominiously failed in life. ‘*A full, busy youth is your only 
prelude to a self-contained and independent age.” And the true 
wisdom is to submit to changing circumstances with a good grace, to 
be always seasonable, and derive the utmost from every phase of life ; 
and ‘‘where youth agrees with age, not where they differ, wisdom 
lies.” 

Mr. Shorter alludes to Stevenson as one of the most picturesque 
figures in modern literature. To this we may, at least, add that he 
is a lasting memorial of ceaseless striving to perform perfectly the 
task he loved and had set himself. He has left friends everywhere, 
who have found the man in his books, and love him because of them, 
M. Augustin Filon struck the keynote of introduction to Stevenson 
when he said—‘‘I recognise that Stevenson was‘a psychologist, not in 
the fashion of those weighty scientists who infest the present day 
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novel, but of a comprehensive, spontaneous, intuitive manner, with- 
out study, without effort, almost without knowing it.” What in the 
future he might have done, we know not; for his life was suddenly 
broken, whilst we were but expectant of a nobler strain, and in his 
golden prime we lost him. Valiantly he fought, and vigorously he 
lived ; he need have feared no detraction for his life when he sang— 





‘Say not of me that weakly I declined 
The labours of my sires, and fled the sea, 
The towers we founded and the lamps we lit, 
To play at home with paper like a child. 
But rather say : Jn the afternoon of time 
A strenuous family dusted from its hands 
The sand of granite, and beholding far 
Along the sounding coast its pyramids 
And tall memorials catch the dying sun, 
Smiled well content, and to this childish task 
Around the fire addressed its evening hours.” 

Jas. BARRATT. 
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War 


O grand retarder of the human race, 

Of man’s brute origin the signal sign, 

Keeping with all the ages even pace, 

Marking each new-born dynasty and line 

With footfall fateful, sinister, malign, 

Ready alike to seat or unseat kings, 

To mingle wine with blood or blood with wine, 

Loving those wild convulsions chaos brings, 
Gloating above the wreck of all earth’s noblest things’; 


What valiant men have deemed thy siren call 
A voice divine to battle for the right, 
And heeding thee have quick relinquished all, 
Speedy to hear, but sorely short of sight, 
Blindly pursuant of mail-armoured might, 
Naming thee righteous, and the cause they made 
The cause of progress, loyalty and light, 
Hailing it even as a blest crusade, 

As harbinger of Heaven, sword-thrust and cannonade. 


From one great war whose cause has righteous been 
To yet another requisite and just 
A thousand needless wars lie dark between, 
A thousand wars of wanton greed and lust ; 
And all their putrid pestilential dust 
Hangs in suspense about our modern earth, 
Ready to breathe contagion when a gust 
Shall give its fever-germs in us rebirth, 
Our passions to inflame, and to consume our mirth. 


What gain have we of Persia’s mighty hosts, 
With lurid lance and weakly wicker-shield, 
Hurling at Athens loud and pompous boasts 
Of one untarnished record on the field— 
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Not dreaming that their empire’s doom was sealed? 

What gain of Athens’ strong prevailing spears, 

Of brave Plataeans’, shade of Theseus, and the ghosts 

Of Hercules and heroes of far years, 
Who won fam’d Marathon, and stemm’d Athenian fears ? 


Miltiades, the victor, where is he? 

Darius and his legions—where are they ? 

Time claims alike the vanquished and the free, 

Kingdoms and crowns are only for a day : 

Each nation plays its part then wanes away : 

Athens herself at Syracuse goes down— 

Never again to hold unrivalled sway, 

Sparta ascends, Carthage begins to frown, 
Rome mounts and wins o’er all imperial renown. 


What gain have we of Alexander’s deeds ? 

Of Hannibal’s and Caesar’s deathless fame ? 

Though each for virile strength and valour pleads, 
Is there no debit side of sombre shame ? 

Is war more fitting theme for praise than blame? 
Speak not of what was won but what was lost— 

(Or, if of winnings, were they worth the game ?)— 
What women wrecked, what children tempest-tossed, 


What wealth of hand and heart and brain all wars have cost ! 


O vast destroyer of man’s hard-won gains, 
What spendthrift-follies have been wrought by thee, 
The miner’s perils and the craftsman’s pains 
Oft prostituted to an infamy ! 
The worker pays the warrior—may that be 
To all who toil an ever-present thought : 
What boots it that our hearths and homes are free, 
If all the good of some is dearly bought 
By many warriors slain and workers overwrought? 


War is the great divider, great world-cleaver, 
Cutting a chasm deep ’twixt race and race— 
Of Hatred’s brood the unabashed receiver, 
A grim, gangrenous, gruesome, grisly place— 
Breeding a blight which mars the common face 
Resembling one All-Father. War appals, 
And sounds the lowest deeps of its disgrace 
When, rearing dark and drear dividing walls, 
It severs kith and kin, the heirs of kindred halls. 





The ravages of shipwreck and of flood; 
Of pestilence and earthquake, famine, fire, 
Are prodigal as war of human blood, 
But unprovocative of human ire ; 
These are the ministers of high desire— 
Dread ministers ; but still they serve the end 
Of causing world-wide peoples to conspire 
The victims of disaster to befriend, 
Their wounded hearts to heal, their ruined fortunes mend. 


O man majestic, man so god-like when— 

The elements and thou in deadly strife— 

Thou scornest Nature in thy little den 

And warrest daily for thy wisp of life, 

Thy every breath with hot menaces rife, 

Fighting thy way in subterranean cave, 

Putting gigantic forests to the knife, 

Ploughing thy course through thunder-striking wave, 
Binding each hostile nature-force thy potent slave ; 


Majestic, when another’s good and thine 

In common conflict heart to heart unite, 

Welding the bond of brotherhood benign, 

Daring the glance of that stupendous might 

Which plays with planets as with bubbles light ; 

How art thou fallen, man of noble mind ! 

To what inferno of abysmal night ! 

Now turned the ruthless slayer of thy kind, 
Trailing on war’s red track thy greatness far behind ! 


O strange perversion of mechanic art, 
Profanity of science’ magic spell, 
Must art and science have malignant part 
In furnishing the armoury of Hell— 
Explosive bullet, burning lyddite shell ? 
O Genius! how sadly misapplied 
Thy secrets new! If each shall ring the knell 
Of unborn millions of the human-tide, 

Were it not better far thy secrets with thee died ? 


Bedizen’d fraud! How ill-becomes thy task 
The garb that thou dost flaunt before our eyes ! 
*Twere chosen well—if only for a mask ! 

Ah, thou hast tricked thyself in fine disguise ! 
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Not dreaming that their empire’s doom was sealed? 
What gain of Athens’ strong prevailing spears, 

Of brave Plataeans’, shade of Theseus, and the ghosts 
Of Hercules and heroes of far years, 


Who won fam’d Marathon, and stemm’d Athenian fears ? 


Miltiades, the victor, where is he? 

Darius and his legions—where are they ? 
Time claims alike the vanquished and the free, 
Kingdoms and crowns are only for a day : 
Each nation plays its part then wanes away : 
Athens herself at Syracuse goes down— 
Never again to hold unrivalled sway, 

Sparta ascends, Carthage begins to frown, 


Rome mounts and wins o’er all imperial renown. 


What gain have we of Alexander’s deeds ? 

Of Hannibal’s and Caesar’s deathless fame? 

Though each for virile strength and valour pleads, 
Is there no debit side of sombre shame ? 

Is war more fitting theme for praise than blame? 
Speak not of what was won but what was lost— 

(Or, if of winnings, were they worth the game ?)— 
What women wrecked, what children tempest-tossed, 


What wealth of hand and heart and brain all wars have cost ! 


O vast destroyer of man’s hard-won gains, 

What spendthrift-follies have been wrought by thee, 
The miner’s perils and the craftsman’s pains 

Oft prostituted to an infamy ! 

The worker pays the warrior—may that be 

To all who toil an ever-present thought : 

What boots it that our hearths and homes are free, 
If all the good of some is dearly bought 


By many warriors slain and workers overwrought? 


War is the great divider, great world-cleaver, 
Cutting a chasm deep ’twixt race and race— 
Of Hatred’s brood the unabashed receiver, 

A grim, gangrenous, gruesome, grisly place— 
Breeding a blight which mars the common face 
Resembling one All-Father. War appals, 
And sounds the lowest deeps of its disgrace 
When, rearing dark and drear dividing walls, 


It severs kith and kin, the heirs of kindred halls. 
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The ravages of shipwreck and of flood; 
Of pestilence and earthquake, famine, fire, 
Are prodigal as war of human blood, 
But unprovocative of human ire ; 
These are the ministers of high desire— 
Dread ministers ; but still they serve the end 
Of causing world-wide peoples to conspire 
The victims of disaster to befriend, 
Their wounded hearts to heal, their ruined fortunes mend. 


O man majestic, man so god-like when— 

The elements and thou in deadly strife— 

Thou scornest Nature in thy little den 

And warrest daily for thy wisp of life, 

Thy every breath with hot menaces rife, 

Fighting thy way in subterranean cave, 

Putting gigantic forests to the knife, 

Ploughing thy course through thunder-striking wave, 
Binding each hostile nature-force thy potent slave ; 


Majestic, when another’s good and thine 

In common conflict heart to heart unite, 

Welding the bond of brotherhood benign, 

Daring the glance of that stupendous might 

Which plays with planets as with bubbles light ; 

How art thou fallen, man of noble mind ! 

To what inferno of abysmal night ! 

Now turned the ruthless slayer of thy kind, 
Trailing on war’s red track thy greatness far behind ! 


O strange perversion of mechanic art, 
Profanity of science’ magic spell, 
Must art and science have malignant part 
In furnishing the armoury of Hell— 
Explosive bullet, burning lyddite shell ? 
O Genius! how sadly misapplied 
Thy secrets new! If each shall ring the knell 
Of unborn millions of the human-tide, 

Were it not better far thy secrets with thee died ? 


Bedizen’d fraud! How ill-becomes thy task 
The garb that thou dost flaunt before our eyes ! 
’Twere chosen well—if only for a mask ! 

Ah, thou hast tricked thyself in fine disguise ! 
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But thou canst not deceive those who are wise ; 
Thy gold and silver trappings, helmet bright, 
Scabbard, and stripe, and epaulette—are lies. 
Beneath... O, ’tisa too, too tragic sight ! 
Love and the light of day all gone the way of night. 





Yet on the heroes of those battle-throes 

We cannot gaze with hard censorious eye, 

On amaranthine laurels they repose— 

Nelson and Gordon taught us how to die, 

And how to live. *Twere folly to deny 

The splendour and the strength of these, and more, 

Whose epitaph is written in the sky— 

‘«Carnage and Hate dwelt far from their hearts’ door, 
‘War had not hailed them great, were they not great before.” 


Perchance some poet of a saner age, 

Scanning the squalid record of old years, 

Shall light upon a sanguinary page 

Whose pointed bayonets and poisoned spears 

Shall probe his soul into a flood of tears ; 

Then, in the universal speech, he’ll say, 

‘¢O what a moral darkness here appears, 

‘* Did man slay man, and deem it right to slay? 
‘**God, Love, and Pity! what advances since that day !” 


ALFRED THOMPSON. 











Sketches in Miniature of Military Life from French, 
Italian, and Spanish Writers 
TRANSLATED BY LiEuT.-CoL. A. G. S, GREGORY 
I 


Le CoLonet RAMOLLOT. By C. LERROY 


Note.—In the discourses of Colonel Ramollot will be occasionally 
discovered such an entry as this, 345436666. I hasten to 
explain that, though, at first sight, this might be supposed to be an 
interpolation accidentally made here, containing a golf score by the 
colonel (43 out), it has in reality nothing to do with the game. The 


facts are these. The colonel, soldier as he is of the old school, is so 
excessively unparliamentary in his language that I could not posi- 
tively translate some of his remarks literally to the English reader. 
I have, therefore, hit upon the following device for retaining the spirit 
of the text. There are certainly various degrees of swearing. At 
the moment the term a “‘ blooming idiot” occurs to me as about the 
mildest. I therefore take such to be expressed by the unit. Similarly, 
those who so far forget themselves as to say ‘‘I will see you d——d 
first” might be said to swear to about the value of 2. People who 
are stronger still in their language may therefore conveniently, I take 
it, have their worst bad words euphemized by substituting 3 4 5, as 
required in the text. Normally, the colonel was strong in language ; he 
would have thought it unworthy to be much milder than 3 or 4. 
When thoroughly excited he occasionally rose much higher in the 
scale. Colonel Ramollot is or was, I should say, very life-like. I 
seem to have heard of other short-tempered military chiefs who con- 
fused people with their interruptions, and then demanded to know 
why the interrupted ones had lost the thread of their discourse. 
Colonel Ramollot shortens his words and sentences so much that 
there is little left of them. To speak more properly, he begins a 
sentence in the middle. I despair of rendering this quite satisfactorily. 
Following the example of a Spanish translator, I have retained here 
and there a word as it was ; thus “‘s’ouplait” for s’il vous plait. 
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THE RECRUIT 

The recruits have just arrived at the barracks in charge of Sergeant 
Rupoil, who went to take them over at the station. Colonel 
Ramollot was not long in noticing them standing in a row by the 
wall of the barracks and looking rather sheepish. 

CoL.-—Sergeant, what are those idiots doing there? 

They are the recruits, sir, whom I have just brought from the 
station. 

Cot.—And where do they come from, Hein? 

Well, sir, they come from pretty well all parts. 

Co..—From all parts. How can a man come from all parts? 
I’ve a good mind to put you in arrest, Sergeant. Do you hear what 
I say ? 

I should say, sir, that I do not know what towns they come from. 

Cot.—Well, if you don’t know you oughtn’t to answer ; and what 
counties are they from? 

I don’t know, sir. 

Cot.—Don’t know! What the Devil do you mean? I’vea devilish 
good mind to put you in arrest, do you know ! 

I rather believe, sir, they come from all counties. 

CoLt.—I tell you a man comes from one county, not from thirty- 
seven. I come from my own county and you from yours. Isn’t that 
the case? But I see what it is. They don’t know where they come 
from: they are frightened of me, Colonel Ramollot. But I will 
speak kindly to them and make them compose themselves. 

(Very loud.) Here you men huddled up against the wall. Not 
used to the service, are you? But that will all come in time my lads. 
Besides you must not be alarmed at your Colonel, Ramollot. I am 
the father of the regiment. D’hear me? All of you who show any 
what’s-his-name will be eligible for promotion: as regard the others 
who do not, I will put them in the cells. 

(Still very loud.) Here you with the small cap. What the Devil 
were you? 

Me, sir? 

Co_.—Yes, you. You don’t suppose I am asking about your aunt. 

I was a lawyer’s clerk, sir. 

Co..—Hein! A lawyer’s clerk! You wrote out wills and testaments 
and things? 

Yes, sir. We draw up wills sometimes, 

Cot.—I tell you, sir, it won’t do here! You musn’t begin this sort of 
thing with us. People who are going to die have their wills drawn up. 
I won’t have it! And then begad, sir, you got money from dying 
people for doing it and probably ‘‘ blew” the money in Paris? Do 
you think that was the right way to act? If you begin this again, 
you will hear from me. Do you understand ? 

(Pouf, Pouf.) And you with the double chin. What were you 
before you joined ? 
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I was not anything, sir, my father had a small income. 

Cot.—Your father was a householder was he: well, he was an 
idiot ! 

But, sir-—— 

Cor.—I tell you yes. 


But 
Cot.—I tell you no, 3 45. A man doesn’t look forward to being 


a householder for the fun of having a son like you. You are a good- 
for-nothing! There! 

But, sir, I used to study. 

Cot.—(Very loud.) Studied! You studied!!! What did you 
study? Do you know how pipe clay is made? 

Pipe clay? 

CoLt.—He doesn’t even know what pipe clay is, and he pretends he 
studied ! Well, my lad, I am the father of the regiment and all that; 
but if you go on with this ignorance here I will put you in the guard 
room. Do you hear me? You come from a low family, 34555! 

Co.t.—And you, who are staring at me like a calf ; what do you do? 

I was listening, sir. 

Cor.—I should rather think you were, nom de Dieu, 3 4.5; but that 
is not what I asked you. 

I volunteered for the service, sir. 

CoL_.—Volunteered ! you volunteered! I suppose you did not 
know any other trade. 

But, sir, it was from love of the-—— 

CoLt.—Don’t believe it! ‘You robbed the till ; you were a thief! 

Sir, I assure you 

CoL.—I tell you yes; you robbed your employer, and hoped to 
escape prosecution. 

But, sir, I give you my—— 

Co_.—Won’t take it; can’t accept any bribe. Sergeant Roupoil, 
you are not to accept anything from him either. As for you, my lad, 
if you continue the way you have begun, in Africa, I will have you 
shot, 345. Well, Sergeant, a nice lot of recruits you have got! I 
congratulate you. But it will always be the same while the Army 
recruits among civilians. 


On entering the orderly room Colonel Ramollot has read over to him 
the punishments that have been awarded that morning on parade and 
elsewhere. The colonel is in an exceedingly bad temper. 


The Sergeant-Major Fluteau: reads the punishments with an 
anxious voice. Four days confinement to barracks awarded to 
Private Frisquet— 

Co..—Always the same men, 3456! 

(Sergeant-Major goes on reading )—by order of Sergeant i 
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did not clean his rifle on coming off duty, in spite of the order given 
to him by the under officers. 

Cot.—Change the confinement to barracks awarded to Sergeant 
Rupoil to close arrest for setting a bad example to the privates. 

But I beg your pardon, sir; it is not Sergeant Rupoil, it is 
Private Frisquet. 

Cot.—Well, then, 34.5! What did you say Sergeant Rupoil for? 

It was Private Frisquet who refused to clean his rifle. 

Co..—His rifle! Whose? 3456! 

His own, sir. 

Cot.—I am saying so, S’crongnieugnieu! Well, in that case I 
don’t see why what’s his name? How do you call that idiot? 

Rou—No, Frisquet. 

Cot. (angrily ).—Good! now you are not sure who you mean! 
Who do you want punished? You don’t even know his name. Be 
careful, sir. 

Very good, sir. 

Co.t.—-No, it is not very good, unless I put you in arrest too. I 
am well aware of that. I am not an oaf! (Very loud)—Do you 
hear what I say? 


Yes, sir. 

Co..—Don’t interrupt me s’ouplait, 3 456! No need of your im- 
pertinence. Must say I can’t see why the devil Private—— ; what-is- 
his-name ? 

Frisquet. 


Cot.—Exactly! Why the devil Private Frisquet still insists on 
wanting to clean Sergeant Rupoil’s rifle when the sergeant does not 
wish it? 

Excuse me, sir; on the contrary, Private 

Cot.—Oh ! it was the other way! That was more idiotic than the 
other, 3 4.5 6! So it seems Sergeant Rupoil insisted on cleaning 
Private Frisquet’s rifle. 

No, sir, it was—— 

Co.t.—I see. Private Frisquet complains that he does not wish 
the sergeant to clean his rifle! Private Frisquet was quite right ; 
he wished to clean it himself, naturally—his own rifle. You will put 
me that joker on the list for promotion. A good soldier! 3 4 5! 
Don’t often meet with them! As to Sergeant Rupoil, be so obliging 
as to enter him two days’ close arrest for interfering in things which 
did not concern him. 

(Sergent reads.)—The surgeon-major wishes to bring to the colonel’s 
acquaintance 








Com.—He can’t. I haven’t got one. 34! 

But, sir, it is—— c 

Co_.—And even if I had an acquaintance (a lady he means, | 
suppose), he should not be allowed to send her anything. But in the 
first place (3 4 5 !) I haven’t got one, and in the second, she isn’t ill. 
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It is, therefore, an unfounded insinuation. You will please take 
down this.—Colonel Ramollot (have you got that?) not having any 
acquaintance (is that down?) the surgeon-major can have nothing to 
bring her. And (forgetting what has gone before) under the circum- 
stances. 345! 

If, sir, I might explain and continue—— 

Cot.—Continue what? 34567! 

The surgeon-major’s report. 

Cot.—I won't have his report! Considering the circumstances 
—Unm, ah !—Colonel Ramollot doubles the man’s punishment. No, 
no! 345! Iwon’thear! Next man! 


The colonel has brought to him after this, by Captain Lorgnegrut, 
the list of men recommended for promotion. 


Cot.—Well, Captain, have you found your men ? 

L.—Yes, sir. I have here some men of good qualities. 

Cot.—Qualities ! What do they want qualities for? I want likely 
men, not men with qualities! Well, what are these idiots called ? 

L.—I have down first Blaireau. 

Cot.—Who is this Blaireau? Has he any entries against him? 

L.—No, sir. 

CoLt.—Must be an idiot! Can’t be any good! Evidently he lets 
anyone say what they please to him. That’s plain, at all events. 

L.—But, sir. 

Co.t.—Don’t interrupt me, s’ouplait, Captain. ’May be allowed to 
know what I am talking about, I suppose? For twopence I would 
put him in the cells, this Poireau of yours. 

L.—Blaireau, sir. 

Cot.—Good! Vow his name’s Blaireau. Do you mean to say 
you know nothing about him? What note is that which you have 
there ? 

L.—There—oh, sir, a memorandum that he has been eight days in 
hospital this winter. Just now—— 

Cot.—Ah! the weather was cold I dare say. He did it on 
purpose. He is a molly-coddle, this Noireau of yours. 

Blaireau, sir. 

Cot.—Who the devil is Blaireau ? 

The man I was speaking of, sir. 

CoLt.—3 45! It appears, then, he has as many names as there are 
colours in the rainbow. I can’t have this. Tell him, please, to 
select a name for good and all, else I will put him in the guard-room 
——. Besides which, I don’t like corporals who go to hospital. 

But I assure you, sir, Blaireau is an excellent soldier ; he is—— 

Cot.—He is an oaf, this Traineau of yours, andjthat is all about it. 
He must have gone to hospital because he is fond of tisane with 
sugar. Why, your Traineau is defying’ government, and he only 
goes to hospital to annoy the doctors. Scratchfout his name, 
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captain. It will be a bad precedent. It is evident he will take any 
amount of medicines for advancement. If men do that in order to be 
corporals, what will they not do to be colonels and generals? This 
Pruneau of yours is trying to laugh at us; but I will give him two 
days confinement to barracks. Do you hear? Do you hear what 
I say? 


THE RESIGNATION. 


A most tragic thing has happened. A brother of Lieutenant 
Bernard was recently guillotined for murder. Upon this Bernard 
felt it was impossible for him to remain in his regiment. He there- 
fore begged his Captain Lorgnegrut to be’so good as to put his 
resignaticn into the hands ot Colonel Ramollot. The captain, while 
much attached to his subaltern, recognised the invidiousness of his 
position, and agreed to speak to the colonel. He found him very 
busy with a staff officer. 

Co_.—Well, Captain, what is it? 

Sir, I wish to lay before you, and beg you to accept, the resigna- 
tion of Lieutenant Bernard. He is a good officer ; it is a pity, but, 
in consequence of his having killed a doctor, his brother has been 
guillotined. 

Co.t.—What is that you say, Captain? Bernard has killed a 
doctor, and they have guillotined his brother? 

No, Colonel, on the contrary it was—— 

CoLt.—What! Bernard has been guillotined ? 

I beg your pardon, Colonel, it was Bernard’s brother who killed 
nim—— 

Co_.—Oh, I see. Bernard has been killed by his brother, and 
they have guillotined the doctor? Well? 

I should say, Colonel, that it is the doctor who is dead. 

Co..—Oh, ah yes, quite so, killed by his own brother. But in that 
case what has Bernard got to do with it, just because some doctor’s 
brother kills him? 

But Colonel, it was Bernard’s brother who—that is to say— 

Cot.—Oh, well, what is it? Out with it, Captain. You never 
seem to get any further, sacre bleu. I have been asking you for 
about half-an-hour why the doctor—yes, the doctor—killed his—what’s 
his name—his brother. 

The doctor. 

Co_.—Yes, his brother—his own brother. That is what I was 
saying. 

But I beg your pardon, Colonel ; it is the doctor himself who is 
dead. 

Cot.—Yes, I should rather think so ; since he has been guillotined 
for doing it. But may I ask was he an army doctor? 
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No, sir; a civil doctor. 

Cot.—Civil ! Oh a pekin*! As if I cared about them! Look here, 
Tell Bernard he can just kill all the civil doctors he pleases. What 
the devil do I care? D’hear what I say? 

But, sir, it was not Bernard’s fault: he could not do otherwise. 

Co_.—Oh—— oh, yes, I see, a duel! Don’t care a damn !—Well ? 

No, Colonel, not a duel. The man was killed with a sledge 
hammer. 

Cot.—What! Do you mean they executed him that way? 

I beg your pardon, Colonel, not at all. It was with a sledge 
hammer that the doctor was murdered, so Bernard 

Cot.—Now I have it. Ofcourse! Bernard has killed his brother, 
the doctor, with a sledge hammer. Not so d—d difficult to explain, it 
appears to me, Captain! So then, the doctor who—that is to say, 
through whom—Well, Captain, go on. You stand staring there and 
I have to do all the talking. What happened to your sacre nom de 
Dr. Bernard, whom I don’t even know, eh? It is not the presence of 
my adjutant that is putting you out, is it? 

Oh not at all, Colonel, not the least, he knows nothing of it and— 

CoLt.—Don’t like your manners, Captain! You are not clear, 
Very much the contrary, nom de dieu. 

I assure you, Colonel, Bernard has not 

CoL.—Guillotined anyone! Parbleu! I do not believe he has. I 
was talking with him a little while ago, and he never mentioned it. 

This is how the matter stands, Colonel, Bernard has a brother. 

Co..—The lieutenant ? 

Yes, Colonel, and he has been guillotined. 

CoLt.—What ! the lieutenant ? 

No. His brother, because this brother had murdered a doctor with 
a sledge hammer, and—— 

Cot.—Oh yes, I see! to be sure! Parbleu! Till you told me how 
was I to guess it? Vow I understand perfectly. Bernard has killed 
his brother and. he does not care to remain in the regiment as he has 
since been guillotined for it. I understand perfectly. Give me his 
resignation ; I will send it on to the Minister. 


* Slang term in the French army for a civilian. 








The Tally or Credit Drapery Trade: the Critic 
Criticised by one of the Craft." 


In the September number ot your Review appears an article upon 
the evils of the Tally Trade, by a Debt Collector, or to use another 
title, a County Court Agent. 

The article is written for the purpose of proving that the 
advantages of the instalment system of trading are far out-weighed 
by the evils that directly result from that mode of business. Though 
he sets out with this proposition he fails to prove his case, because he 
overloads his article with so many assertions but fails to prove one 
fact. 

Now, I read this article with a great deal of pain and misgiving to 
think that a man should endeavour to attack a system of trading that 
has proved an immense boon to the masses of the people, and which 
certainly meets the requirements and the necessity of the age, if we 
are to judge by the extension of the system. Debt Collector truly says, 
that the system is not dying out, but extending, in spite of the 
progress of education, and the convenience of trams and railways. 
What do we see at the present day, but the adoption of the very much 
abused system by the great organs of the London press. The Zimes 
with its Enclyclopedia Britannica and the National Dictionary, the 
Daily Telegraph with its best hundred books, the Standard 
with its best authors, and the Daily Mail, all adopting this very 
system, or in other words studying the convenience to the customer of 
obtaining an article by the most convenient way to his means and 
circumstances. 

Now what these great organs of public opinion do in the interest 
of their customers, the tally-men or credit drapers do in the interest 
of theirs. 

And here let me emphasize the fact that the credit draper and the 


*We have received this reply to the article on Debt Collecting by Mr. Reym Adnal 
published in our September 1899 number, and as it is written by a “ tally-man,” we 
have thought it well to publish it almost word for word as it reached us from the 
Author.—[Editor N.C.R.] 
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tally-man are one and the same individual. His trade is princi- 
pally heavy drapery goods and men’s clothing, and it would 
surprise the public, who are so ready to lend a willing ear to the slan- 
derous attacks made upon the trade by such writers as Reym Adnal, 
that at least one-half of the trade is done in men’s clothing. And by 
heavy drapery goods I mean Manchester and Bradford stuffs, such as 
sheeting, cottons, woollen dress goods. It would be interesting to 
know what the writer means by the term finery, because as a rule they 
do not figure in the tally-man’s stock. 

Now who are these tally-men, or as I prefer to call them, credit 
drapers, in contradistinction to the cash draper? The one adopts the 
principle as a mode of conducting his business on the credit system, 
which of course admits of the charge of a higher percentage of 
profit than the cash draper, who professes to trade on strict cash 
principles though such is not always the case. 

Now it has been said that England has never conquered Scotland, 
but that Scotland has conquered England, not on the battle field, but 
by her commercial enterprise and competition with the English system 
of commerce. Whether this be so or not, it is a remarkable thing, 
that the tally or credit drapery system owes its present ramifications 
and extension principally to the sons of Scotland. It is true that there 
are many Englishmen in it like myself. But like the Welsh in the 
milk trade, the Germans in the bakery, so the Scots are princi- 
pally associated with the credit drapery trade. Whether it be that they 
are the literal descendants of the Midianites, or the instincts so well 
portrayed by Sir Walter Scott in his ‘‘ Antiquary ” in the character of 
Achiltree are so strong that they seem as it were to be by their nature 
adapted to the calling, the fact remains that they have established a 
business in this country in which some three thousand firms are 
engaged, and that they indirectly employ some nine thousand persons 
either as collectors, clerks, or in other necessary capacities. 

And this vast amount of workers have their trade societies based 
upon the federated principles throughout the country. Now what 
is the basis of procedure? and here let me say I speak only for myself 
but from an experience of thirty-two years in the trade, first as an 
employé, afterwards as a principal: I venture to assert, and will 
endeavour to prove, that the remarks of Debt Collector must be taken 
with a very liberal discount. 

First I would ask, is the trade a necessity? because the writer of 
the article alluded to ventures to assert it is principally forced ; 
indirectly he pays a great compliment to those who are engaged in 
one of the most arduous occupations that man can be engaged in. 

The question of its necessity is one of social economies ; you have 
only to realize the social condition of the people. The late Leoni 
Levi, who was recognised as one the first statisticians of the day, said 
the average wage of the working classes was 25s. per week. Now, 
allowing for the increase of wealth of the country, supposing it is 30s. 
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per week, though I believe it would be found nearer 27s. 6d. ; look. 
what he has to do with it. Rent—put it at one-fifth of his income— 
would reduce it to 25s. ; then he has to provide, if a prudent man, for 
his club, and considering the friendly societies absorb between three 
and four millions of the people, this further reduces his income to 
provide for the bare necessities of life such as food and clothing. Now 
given an average of four to a family you have the startling fact that a 
working man’s home is sustained. on an average of six shillings per 
week per member ; is it then a surprising thing that credit becomes to 
them an absolute necessity? It is very well for those in comfortable 
circumstances to preach homilies to people to pay cash for every- 
thing. If such a thing were possible of course it would be preferable, 
but to do so would debar the workers from getting the greatest enjoy- 
ment out of life that their circumstances would permit. In other words, 
they would not have a penny to spare for the theatre, the race course or 
the seaside. Hence the advantage of the credit system, they are able to 
pay the shilling or two shillings, or whatever instalment is agreed 
upon, as the period of payment comes round. That this is so is 
verified by the fact of the vast amount of capital that is invested in the 
Trade, twelve thousand people being employed in it; and this does 
not include the furniture hire system or the sewing machine trade, 
but simply those engaged in selling goods as defined by the credit 
drapery trade. There is a turnover of about £240,000 per week, or 
twelve million eight hundred thousand pounds per annum. 

When the Scotchmen, or packmen first invaded England on their 
errand of mercy, which undoubtedly has proved a mutual advantage 
both to the Scotchmen and Englishmen, I have no data to go upon, 
but many of us remember the old teamen,—men with their bag, who 
left one week’s supply of tea, to be paid for at the next week’s call ; 
but certain it is with the cheapness of tea many of these men found 
their occupations vanishing, so to their tea trade they added the 
drapery and clothing. That they meta want is proved by the figures 
I have quoted, figures I have obtained through the agencies of 
societies I have already mentioned. 

Now I come to the question, how is this trade extended? Un- 
doubtedly in years gone by, by the persistent pushing with the pack. 
The writer has many a time started out with a light heart and a heavy 
pack to do a good day’s whisking, as it is called in the trade. But is 
there anything morally wrong in such a mode of procedure? If the 
well-dressed lady can get credit in the shop, why should not her 
sister, though clothed in stuff, but of an equally upright character, 
why should she be debarred from credit simply because her husband’s 
pocket is not so heavy as the lady’s in plush and satin? I will admit 
that the system of canvassing with packs in large towns is bad, and 
fraught with many of the blemishes. attaching to. the trade, but in 
country districts, in spite of railways this system is almost a necessity; 
but in towns, through the genesis of the trade societies, the pack. is. 
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becoming a thing of the past. Now to the strictures of Debt 
Collector, would it not have been better if he had stated only one fact 
which could be invested, as to the truth of the same? Of course I 
must observe that my experience is limited entirely to London and 
the suburbs, but I know many gentlemen in the Trade in the 
provinces, and I doubt very much whether it is possible for a 
member of the fraternity to take such gross liberties as a Debt 
Collector describes. He says that they will sit in the chair and 
make themselves at home; that one enters at the back door as 
another appears at the front. Are there no knockers to the doors in the 
district of which he writes? Again, it is not an uncommon thing for 
a member of the trade to cover some fifteen to twenty miles a day in 
his calling, with at least one hundred calls to make ; what time would 
such a one have to waste in the way Debt Collector describes? I fear 
Debt Collector has got hold of some wastrel, or some ne’er-do-well. He 
writes half a truth, when if he wrote the whole truth his story would 
have an entirely different complexion. 

The trade now, except in purely country districts, is done by a 
system of canvassing with patterns ; and the evidence of Debt Collector 
to the pertinacity and perseverance of the tallymen I accept as a 
compliment. It is quite true, not only of the credit draper, but of 
every man engaged in any commercial interest, that he should adopt 
as his aim to success never to accept no as ananswer. And when on 
the faith of this we are told by the writer that our customers are to be 
pitied—that we do not sell, but force goods upon them—the man 
flatly admits he knows not of what he is writing. Well might any 
retail shop-keeper complain that his wholesale representative has sold 
him goods he did not intend to purchase, and refuse to pay for the 
same; but such a one would get no assistance from the County 
Court. An employé is supposed tc do the best for his employer, 
whether it be a wholesale representative or the retail representative of 
the credit draper or tallyman, his duty is to sell goods, not indis- 
criminately, but carefully. Again I repudiate Debt Collector when he 
Says that to an old stager, though she or he may have hardly any 
furniture in the house, he will frequently entrust a large amount of 
goods on credit. I say that is void of truth, and pure fiction. I well, 
remember when I first came to the trade the advice and instructions 
given me by my old employer was.: get plenty of customers, but keep 
the accounts. small. No indication here of heaping up accounts, and 
I can state, as a fact, at stock-taking in tallyman or credit draper’s 
business, out of £1,000. in the books the average debt shown from 
cover to cover will be about 22s. or 23s. per customer; I mean paying 
debts exclusive of bad ones. 

It is astonishing to me how your Debt Collector manages to get 
hold. of private letters, dealing in his sympathies for the tallymen’s 
victims. He tells. us that invoices are dated, ‘‘ no goods returned.” 
Now if this. was the fact there would be nothing wrong in it, but I 
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venture to assert that the statement is absolutely false, and the writer 
is only trading upon the credulity of his readers. 

I will go further and say I question if there is a single firm 
amongst the three thousand firms in England and Wales but what 
has not its credit book. Were he to have made enquiries of the 
wholesale houses he would find just as they give the retail trader 
credit for goods returned, so the much misunderstood tallyman gives 
credit for goods returned from his customer ; and if goods were forced 
on the people, as he would make out, the last state of the tallyman 
would be worse than the first, because, in spite of what Debt Collector 
writes, and he ought to know, no judge would give a verdict to any 
plaintiff disposing of his goods in the fashion portrayed by 
Reym Adnall. Again to prove the truth or otherwise of Reym 
Adnall’s remarks, let us test him by the portraiture of his own 
painting ; first, he says, when the tallyman is trying to make a 
customer he says he describes himself as a representative of a large 
firm, or, to use his own words, he spins a yarn of a great big ware- 
house and a dozen travellers, of whom he pretends he is one, when, 
more often than not, he is the firm himself, and his gigantic establish- 
ment consists of a shelf or two and a file of bills. Now I would ask 
your readers carefully to consider this point on account of the tales he 
varnishes his article with ; one or the other cannot be true. 

If the bulk of the tallymen are such as are here depicted, then 
the greater portion of his article must be false, because it is very 
certain it is not he that tells the cock and bull story ; that he employs 
men to sell goods, not to take them back. It is not he that heads his 
bill-heads with the legend, no goods taken back; it is not he that 
leaves goods and then sends another man to collect the money, and 
gets out of the difficulty by saying he knows nothing about the sale 
of goods. No, here Debt Collector puts himself out of court, because 
the man, if such exists, which I doubt very much, implies he has 
spare hands about the establishment which cannot possibly be said 
of the man whose establishment is only a shelf or two and a file of 
bills. I wonder if they were paid. 

Then to his illustration of the defendant who stood over six foot— 
whether in his stockings or not he does not say—but surely Debt 
Collector must imagine that all your readers belong to that 
category of which Tom Carlisle wrote—thirty millions of people, but 
mostly fools ; in the case which I allude to, the amazing thing is 
that he declares it is true, though one of Her Majesty’s judges, who 
understand the laws of evidence, asks him in all seriousness did he 
think a lad by comparison could force such a stalwart into so false a 
position. Well, we read in Holy Writ of the slaying of Goliath with 
the sling by a stripling, but when a defendant coolly gives as a reason 
why he should not pay a just debt, because it was forced upon him, 
I am not surprised that the judge was indignant and refused to believe : 
but I go further and say that such writing and illustration is a mere 
trifling with your readers. 
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Had the defendant, as so many do,’ said he knew nothing about 
it, that the goods were obtained by the wife without his knowledge 
and consent, then the plaintiff would have had to prove delivery of 
goods, and if the judge was satisfied it was an honest statement, and 
that, according to his position, he allowed his wife sufficient to keep 
his house, then in all probability the defendant would have got the 
verdict, and instead of the six foot form knuckling under to the five 
foot, it would have been the other way about. Then what he calls 
the approval trap. I have no hesitation in stating that it is the 
creation of his own imaginative brain ; test it by the ordinary laws of 
common sense. And here let me qualify it: sometimes it may 
happen one gets a customer that pays very quickly, then in all well- 
conducted firms such a customer gets a certain amount of discount, 
which is only fair and reasonable ; and it is not uncommon, if a 
person recommends good business, to make a slight acknowledgment 
of the same by payment; and at Christmas time to adhere to the old- 
fashioned custom of a Christmas box. 

I dispute that it ever becomes convenient for a traveller who sold 
the goods to discontinue his calling, for the simple reason that in 
placing afresh man upon an old round there is always a first loss ; 
customers get suspicious, they like the same person to call from week 
to week and year in and out. Customers do not like fresh faces, and 
when a traveller gets used to his round, and is at all profitable, any 
employer will tell you that it is better to bear the ills you have than to 
put up with the ills you know not of by engaging a fresh hand. 

Debt Collector’s remarks under the title of ‘‘ Shady Dodges” will 
not bear investigation, it is an assertion easier made than proved ; 
if such a statement was true, then so far as the East of London was 
concerned there would not be a single credit drapery or tallyman’s 
firm ; but from causes which I indicated at the beginning they are 
more numerous there than in any other part of London. 

Look again ; ifa man depended upon the success of his calling by 
the character of the proceedings in the County Court, it implies that he 
would depend upon the County Court for his success in trade, a 
thing that would be impossible of attainment. By one who always 
abuses the County Court, it would imply an extensive trade with 
what the late John Bright, in the debates of the Reform Bill. 1867, 
called the ‘‘ residuum of the people,” a sure road toruin. In deference 
to the clever salesman—what he calls the “ Vilest Dodge,” I do not 
believe one word of it, the story wants a finish. I would ask, where 
did he get the goods from to advance as security? because you will 
observe the salesman would suddenly call some evening, aye, and 
pay a railway fare. Now, from the description of the neighbour- 
hood in the beginning of his article, and the people in such houses, it 
is very certain the clever salesman would not be able to get the value 
of a pint, much less a railway ticket, seeing he does not fix a regular 
period for such pranks but, like the storm cloud, appears suddenly. 
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Then again, goods parted with under such conditions could never be 
recovered legally. Debt Collector has overdrawn the picture. 

It is something new to me that the tallyman ever sought to obtain © 
orders from men at their works ; it would certainly be a fruitless effort 
for any one totry. That there are foremen in some large works who 
arrange the club business I do not deny; but these I have always 
understood were with people who keep shops in the neighbourhood 
of such works, 

Not only are our methods unfair, says Debt Collector, but tally- 
man’s prices are often extortionate, and goods frequently not what 
they are represented to be. As to the question of price and quality 
who are the best judges, Debt Collector or our customers? It isa 
fact that many of our customers deal with us for years. In my own 
business I still call at a house where I was introduced thirty-two 
years ago and serve descendants of the people who were introduced 
at that time~ in fact, it is not an uncommon thing in the trade to find 
people dealing from generation to generation. Would they do it if 
our prices were extortionate and the quality questionable ; is it 
reasonable to think so? But I will quote the evidence of one of Her 
Majesty’s County Court judges. Judge Selfe, of Rochester and 
Chatham, in his memorandum to the Lords Committee, upon the 
abolition of the imprisonment for debt, says :— 

‘* As regards the operations of the tallyman, I think that it is in the 
matter of clothes that credit is most necessary for the working classes. 
The weekly payment may be sufficient to pay for rent, food and fuel, 
but seldom leaves margin enough to pay cash down for clothes for 
the husband, the wife, and the children. These can only be purchased 
by setting apart so much a week for the purpose, or by going 
in debt to the grocer, if the week’s wages are spent on clothes, and it 
must be extremely difficult for the wage earner to set apart resolutely 
so much a week until he has collected enough to pay for a new suit, 
and undoubtedly the easiest way to get clothes is to get them first 
and pay for them by instalments out of the weekly wages to the 
collector as he comes round.” 

I have not, so far as my experience goes, reason to. believe that the 
travelling draper supplies goods unsuited to the station in life of the 
purchaser, or at unreasonable prices. Considering the credit given, 
and certainly when they appear as plaintiffs in court, they seldom ask 
for and never obtain orders for payment disproportionate to the means, 
of the debtors. This I maintain is far fairer, and more consistent 
evidence of the value of the tally trade, than the garbled talk and 
tales of Debt Collector. In his allusion to measure, garment business, 
oh what a pity he did not give us chapter and verse, as the late Mr, 
Gladstone would say ; what an eye opener it would be! He verily 
believes that our customer has no gumption: if he had a month’s 
practical, experience he would soon find that working men and women, 
are keen shrewd buyers and are not to be put off with anything a 
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tradesman may endeavour to impose upon them; they knows what 
they wants and will have it, or go to some other shop. In these days 
of keen competition in the trade, the tallyman must study his 
customer, and give him what he wants, or he would soon lose his 
trade. And by the way it is not customary to invoice goods made to 
measure, it would simply be placed on the bill, so I think Debt 
Collector in this case has again been running wild in the fields of 
imagination. 

My experience in the County Court is of such a limited nature that 
I am not capable of dealing with this aspect of Debt Collector’s views. 
So far as I can see they seem very fairly stated, but I question very 
much whether the letter from the registrar.would bear the interpreta- 
tion he puts on it. At stock-taking it is customary with some credit 
drapers to put cases in the Court. Such a letter might have been a 
reply to a query as to when would be the last day for entering cases 
for a definite period of the year. 

Having followed my calling for upwards of thirty-two years I 
could not submit to such accusations levied against as honest a trade 
and calling as fills the commercial categories of our land, and 
supplies a want that is greatly appreciated by a large class of our 
fellow countrymen, both men and women, as evidenced by the large 
trade that is done by the system that makes it convenient for the 
masses to obtain many necessary comforts of life. ow 
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The Ballad of Glencoe 


At break of day three miles away 
Their guns began to speak 

Across the plain ; but all in vain 
Our camp they tried to seek. 


We shelled them back ; their fire grew slack, 
And very soon was still ; 

Then swift we heard the General’s word 
‘* My lads, we take that hill.” 


We reached its base, we stormed its face, 
The bullets rained, we fell— 

Yet gained the height : in wily flight 
They hurried down pell-mell. 


It was utter rout as they faced about, 
And our horse and guns below 

When down they came took up the game 
And chased the flying foe. 


(We little thought till news was brought 
Next day of ambush set 

That many a lance thro’ some mischance 
Would fall into their net). 


Ah ! we lost a lot (my God ! ’twas hot) 
But for every British son 

Struck down the Boer paid two or more 
Before the fight was done. 


1 ‘e knows by this what a Briton is, 
And what lies his leaders taught 

When they told the poor brute that we couldn’t shoot 
Or fight as his fathers fought. 





THE BATTLE OF GLENCOE 


With jeers and thong he had dorded long 
Our unarmed mining folk ; 

We capped his sneers with our fusiliers, 
And gave him stroke for stroke. 


It was grand to see our artillery 
Play on that hill afar ; 

The Boer he knows when it comes to blows 
What the Sixtieth Rifles are: 


How the Dublin boys can handle their toys, 
What the Royal Irish can do ; 

And the horses that foam while the lance strikes home— 
He has learned to respect them too. 


Our General fell—God speed him well ! 
A braver never trod ; 

We followed the lead of the same old breed, 
As our officers touched the sod. 


We followed the lead of the same old breed, 
It seemed to be everywhere— 

In the sergeant’s dash and the bayonet flash 
Of the youngest private there :— 


The breed that comes out when there’s danger about 
And discipline guides its aim— 

We followed it then and felt we were men, 
And thought in the past of one name. 


So we wiped out the blot of Majuba, and got 
A fresh sheet on which we can write 
“* At the hill of Glencoe the Boer was laid low 
And the Britisher beat him outright.” 


MERTON LEE. 
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The Trail of the Bookworm 


AN able, not too contentious, and in some degree even popularly 
interesting, survey of the development of the ‘‘ great commerce,” is 
provided in M. Ernest Nys’s ‘‘ Researches in the History of 
Economics.”* Tehnically, of course, the Brussels professor is 
admirably equipped for the task which he has set himself, and in 
addition he possesses the gift, rare among economist writers since 
the masterful pen of the late Thorold Rogers was stilled by death, of 
imaginative sympathy. If it were not for one or two bibliographical 
sections, thoughtful and necessary, but still of more or less expert 
interest, the book, as hinted, might lay claim to attraction for the lay 
reader. It is a treasury of luminous historical epitome where one may 
study the evolution and advent into modern times of now wide-spread 
commercial methods. It seems incredible that M. Nys can really have 
packed into some three hundred large type pages all that is most 
cogent in the economic history of the Middle Ages—and a very liberal 
interpretation he gives to that dismal phrase, since he pursues the 
fringes of his subject to the time of the Blessed Restoration and 
Charles’s trifling liberties with the Mint. However, here it all is, the 
brilliant beginnings of that splendid huckstering which is the only 
real occupation of nations now-a-days—the stories of the diverse 
ventures and geniuses of the Jews, the Spanish, the Dutch, the 
desea, all the forgotten romance of ancient ledgers and money- 
bags. Erudite as M. Nys appears to be, he takes his erudition 
modestly, his matter is always suggestive, never ‘‘stodgy.” His 
translators have erred on the stiff side ; we have ‘‘ effects of contact of 
the West with Arabs ’—an ungainly phrase, while in the introduction 
‘fan interesting piece of work” Spe to ‘‘operate,” a thing very 
foreign to the idioms of the English language. It is to be noted 
with pleasure that where M. Nys allows the philosopher to peep 
through the historian he is sound upon the great problem of 
international free-trade. 

ENGLISH SATIRES.—This is the most recently issued volume of 
the Warwick Library of English Literature, and certainly should do 
as well as its predecessors. Beautifully bound and well printed, it 
should become a tavourite gift book. Of course, the contents being 
classical, are beyond criticism. The book is typical of the age of 


* * Researches in the History of Economics.” by Ernest Nys, L.L.D., translated 
by N. i’. and A. R, Dryhurst. Adam & Charles Black. Price 6s. 
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encyclopaedias, dictionaries of literature, and great aids to scholarship 
generally. Although the contents proper are English examples, 
there is a scholarly introduction by Mr. Oliphant Smeaton, in which 
the Satire is traced from Greek and Latin literature until quite 
modern times. Although modestly called an ‘‘ introduction,” we 
think Mr. Smeaton’s effort should be considered more in the light of 
a carefully thought-out critical essay, and we certainly hope the 
introduction will receive the attention it undoubtedly deserves. 
Commencing with Langland’s ‘‘ Pilgrimage in search of do well,” and 
closing with Arthur Hugh Clough’s ‘‘So needful it is to have money, 
heigh ho!” there do not appear to be many omissions. We are 
glad to notice Disraeli is represented by a chapter from his now 
almost forgotten ‘‘ Voyage of Captain Popanilla.” We must con- 
gratulate Mr. Smeaton on including in his collection the famous 
epitaph on Colonel Charteris. We have always thought this to be 
one of the finest pieces of writing in the English language, the only 
unfortunate thing about it being that it has rendered immortal one of 
the wickedest of scoundrels. Lord Byron is represented by his vision of 
Judgment—in our opinion his less well-known ‘‘ Devil’s Ride” isa 
more happy instance of the true satirical spirit. Browning contributes 
‘‘The Lost Leader,” and Thackeray his charming verses ‘‘ Piscator 
and Piscatrix.” We think it a book well worth buying and keeping, 
handy for reference, and, when read by chance, never dull.—ENGLISH 
SaATIRES : Oliphant Smeaton, 3s. 6d. Blackie & Son, Limited. 

THE Human Face as EXPRESSIVE OF CHARACTER AND Dis- 
POSITION, by R. D. StockER.—We have received a copy of the above ; 
a most ingenious little volume dealing with various virtues and 
failings, and how the initiated are able to perceive from an inspection 
of the face the dominant passions which influence the mind. Most 
people fancy themselves, more or less, as intuitive readers of character, 
and we cannot do better than recommend to their notice this little 
work, published at the moderate figure of one shilling. 

Whether or not there is a rational basis for Miss Stocker’s Science 
of Physiognomy we will leave to the readers of this book and the 
practisers of the art to determine. By studying the book they will, 
at all events, be provided with some distinct reason for coming to a 
decision about the merits or demerits of their friends\—THE Human 
Face: R. D. Stocker, M.D. H. J. Glaisher, 57, Wigmore Street, W. 

A MANUAL oF PsycHoLocy, by G. F. Stout, M.A., LL.D.—We 
are glad to see that the second volume of this work is now published. 
There was a distinct need felt by students for such a book, therefore 
we think all parties are to be congratulated—the proprietors of the 
University Tutorial-series on their enterprise in the production, and 
Dr. Stout on the book itself. This is not the place for lengthy 
argumentation about psychological questions, the origin of language 
or theory of memory, but we feel that such a clearly written, 
thoroughly well worked up book, should be recommended not only to 
students reading for examination but to the ordinary reader who is not 
content to forget his science, and let painfully acquired knowledge go 
to rust.—MANUAL OF PsycHoLoGy: G. J. Stout, M.A., L . 
W. B. Clive. Two volumes, 4s. 6d. each. 

THE SOLITARY SUMMER, by the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and her 
German Garden,” is almost as charming as the latter work, which we 
noticed in our October number. The book consists of a series of 
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ampere of German country life, so evidently written with a thorough 
nowledge that they carry conviction as to their truth. The delight- 
ful children do not seem to have grown any older, they are just as 
‘‘taking ” in their pranks as ever. One wishes to know more and 
hear more of their pretty prattling about things human and divine, in 
a language starred with foreign words and quaint expressions. | If it 
be a sign of consummate art in writing a book, for the reader to wish 
for more when the cover comes—these two books must rank very 
high, for not only do we want to hear more about the children, but 
each character seems to slide off the scene before the interest fades. 
The pathos introduced by an account of Elizabeth visiting the people 
in her village is very skilfully managed, almost before one is aware 
we are out of our depth, wondering at the folly, the sorrows, and the 
discomforts of our fellow mortals, with a deep conviction that the 
picture is terribly true. The lovely descriptions of the morning and 
the evening, the light coming and going over the forest, or the 
flowers in the garden, linger with one long after the book is finished. 
One example of this wonderful descriptive power, Elizabeth one 
morning gets up at three o'clock ‘‘ and (1) stole through the echoing 
passages and strange dark rooms; undid with trembling hands the 
bolts of the door to the verandah, and passed out into a wonderful, 
unknown world. I stood for a few minutes motionless on the steps, 
almost frightened by the awful purity of nature when all the sin and 
ugliness is shut up and asleep and there is nothing but the beauty 
left. . . . . It was wonderfully quiet, and the nightingale in 
the hornbeam had everything to itself as I sat motionless, watching 
the glow in the east burning redder, wonderfully quiet and so 
wonderfully beautiful because one associates daylight with people, 
and voices, and hustle and hurryings to and fro, and the dreariness of 
working to feed our bodies, and feeding our bodies that we may be 
able to work to feed them again. 

If one believed in angels one would feel they must love us best 
when we are asleep and cannot hurt each other, and what a mercy 
it is that once in every twenty-four hours we are too utterly weary to 
go on being unkind. The doors shut and the lights go out, and the 
sharpest tongue is silent, and all of us, scolder and scolded, happy 
and unhappy, master and slave, judge and culprit, are children again, 
tired and hushed and helpless and forgiven.” 

With such an extract, we feel the book wants no commending to 
our readers, for our part we shall look anxiously for further work by 
this singularly graceful authoress.—THE SOLITARY SUMMER: by the 
author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden,” 6s. MacMillan 
and Co. 











Sir Walter Besant on the Rewards of 
Literature* 


I HAVE read the comments of writers in Zhe New Century Review 
upon my paper ‘Sir Walter Besant on the Rewards of Literature,” 
and I note that the opinion upon the question is fairly equally divided. 
Mr. W. L. Alden, Mr. W. L. Courtney, Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, 
Mr. Joseph Hatton, and Mr. Douglas Sladen all endorse my view of 
literature as a profession. I regret that Mr. W. L. Courtney and 
Mr. Le Gallienne should find themselves compelled to agree entirely 
with me, and that Mr. Alden’s shrewd counsel to the young author to 
shun art should be so practical and necessary as indeed it is. 

There may be persons who, as Mr. Frankfort Moore says, expect 
to be in receipt of a handsome income from the outset of the literary 
career. But I am not concerned with these sanguine aspirants. The 
trouble is that many — capable and even exceptionally gifted 
authors, who do not pine for a handsome income, cannot by their 
ability, industry, and frugality contrive to fight poverty. And it is 
just those writers who have ‘‘ the power of writing and something 
new to say” who fail the most often to secure a moderate share of 
the crumbs of bread showered upon the tables of indifferent authors 
and expert panderers to the ancient orthodoxy in respect of theme and 
treatment. Mr. Frankfort Moore states me be looks like truth when 
he writes that the man who has no power of writing and nothing new 
to say will naturally not succeed. But the real truth is that certain 
incompetent authors, whose work is quite beneath any serious cri- 
ticism, do manage to enjoy the good things of this life, while artists, 
whose performances commend themselves to critics of the first order, 
frequently subsist on the husks at best. This phenomenon is well 
illustrated in Mr. Alden’s contribution to the discussion. 

In passing, I would like to know whether Mr. Frankfort Moore 
regards the novelist, the central figure of Mr. Gissing’s ‘‘ New Grub 
Street,” as one of the ‘‘ herd of incompetents?” If so, the judgment 
reflects a new ray of light upon Mr. Moore’s philosophy of art. No 
doubt Grub Street is infected with ‘‘ the grossly incapable ;” but the 
purlieu has also harboured, and still harbours, unfortunates of rare 

nius. 

“2 few prosperous literary men are apt to attribute the assertions of 
the less lucky writers, that authorship is an ill-paid profession, to 
constitutional pessimism or to a smarting envy of other men’s 
barouches, yachts, wine-cellars, and other pleasant luxuries and 
whims. They have a vivid presentment of the unsuccessful 
author biting his thumb nail, and objurgating ‘the stupid British 

*This article is a reply to the symposium by various well-known writers, published 
in the October number of the New Century Review, upon the original article by ‘* An 
Author” in the August issue, 
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AN able, not too contentious, and in some degree even popularly 
interesting, survey of the development of the ‘‘ great commerce,” is 
provided in M. Ernest Nys’s ‘* Researches in the History of 
Economics.”* Tehnically, of course, the Brussels professor is 
admirably equipped for the task which he has set himself, and in 
addition he possesses the gift, rare among economist writers since 
the masterful pen of the late Thorold Rogers was stilled by death, of 
imaginative sympathy. If it were not for one or two bibliographical 
sections, thoughtful and necessary, but still of more or less expert 
interest, the book, as hinted, might lay claim to attraction for the lay 
reader. It is a treasury of luminous historical epitome where one may 
study the evolution and advent into modern times of now wide-spread 
commercial methods. It seems incredible that M. Nys can really have 
packed into some three hundred large type pages all that is most 
cogent in the economic history of the Middle Ages—and a very liberal 
interpretation he gives to that dismal phrase, since he pursues the 
fringes of his subject to the time of the Blessed Restoration and 
Charles’s trifling liberties with the Mint. However, here it all is, the 
brilliant beginnings of that splendid huckstering which is the only 
real occupation of nations now-a-days—the stories of the diverse 
ventures and geniuses of the Jews, the Spanish, the Dutch, the 
Flemings, all the forgotten romance of ancient ledgers and money- 
bags. Erudite as M. Nys appears to be, he takes his erudition 
modestly, his matter is always suggestive, never ‘‘stodgy.” His 
translators have erred on the stiff side ; we have ‘‘ effects of contact of 
the West with Arabs ”—an ungainly phrase, while in the introduction 
‘fan interesting piece of work” begins to ‘‘ operate,” a thing very 
foreign to the idioms of the English language. It is to be noted 
with pleasure that where M. Nys allows the philosopher to peep 
through the historian he is sound upon the great problem of 
international free-trade. 

ENGLISH SATIRES.—This is the most recently issued volume of 
the Warwick Library of English Literature, and certainly should do 
as well as its predecessors. Beautifully bound and well printed, it 
should become a tavourite gift book. Of course, the contents being 
classical, are beyond criticism. The book is typical of the age of 


* «* Researches in the History of Economics.” by Ernest Nys, L.L.D., translated 
by N. i’. and A. R. Dryhurst. Adam & Charles Black. Price 6s. 
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encyclopedias, dictionaries of literature, and great aids to scholarship 
generally. Although the contents proper are English examples, 
there is a scholarly introduction by Mr. Oliphant Smeaton, in which 
the Satire is traced from Greek and Latin literature until quite 
modern times. Although modestly called an ‘‘ introduction,” we 
think Mr. Smeaton’s effort should be considered more in the light of 
a carefully thought-out critical essay, and we certainly hope the 
introduction will receive the attention it undoubtedly deserves. 
Commencing with Langland’s ‘‘ Pilgrimage in search of do well,” and 
closing with Arthur Hugh Clough’s ‘‘ So needful it is to have money, 
heigh ho!” there do not appear to be many omissions. We are 
glad to notice Disraeli is represented by a chapter from his now 
almost forgotten ‘‘ Voyage of Captain Popanilla.” We must con- 
gratulate Mr. Smeaton on including in his collection the famous 
epitaph on Colonel Charteris. We have always thought this to be 
one of the finest pieces of writing in the English language, the only 
unfortunate thing about it being that it has rendered immortal one of 
the wickedest of scoundrels. Lord Byron is represented by his vision of 
Judgment—in our opinion his less well-known ‘‘ Devil’s Ride” is a 
more happy instance of the true satirical spirit. Browning contributes 
‘‘The Lost Leader,” and Thackeray his charming verses ‘‘ Piscator 
and Piscatrix.” We think it a book well worth buying and keeping, 
handy for reference, and, when read by chance, never dull.—ENGLISH 
SaTIRES : Oliphant Smeaton, 3s. 6d. Blackie & Son, Limited. 

THE Human Face as EXPRESSIVE OF CHARACTER AND Dis- 
POSITION, by R. D. StockKER.—We have received a copy of the above ; 
a most ingenious little volume dealing with various virtues and 
failings, and how the initiated are able to perceive from an inspection 
of the face the dominant passions which influence the mind. Most 
people fancy themselves, more or less, as intuitive readers of character, 
and we cannot do better than recommend to their notice this little 
work, published at the moderate figure of one shilling. 

Whether or not there is a rational basis for Miss Stocker’s Science 
of Physiognomy we will leave to the readers of this book and the 
practisers of the art to determine. By studying the book they will, 
at all events, be provided with some distinct reason for coming to a 
decision about the merits or demerits of their friends.—THE HUMAN 
Face: R. D. Stocker, M.D. H. J. Glaisher, 57, Wigmore Street, W. 

A MANUAL oF PsycnHo.oecy, by G. F. Stout, M.A., LL.D.—We 
are glad to see that the second volume of this work is now published. 
There was a distinct need felt by students for such a book, therefore 
we think all parties are to be congratulated—the proprietors of the 
University Tutorial series on their enterprise in the production, and 
Dr. Stout on the book itself. This is not the place for lengthy 
argumentation about psychological questions, the origin of language 
or theory of memory, but we feel that such a clearly written, 
thoroughly well worked up book, should be recommended not only to 
students reading for examination but to the ordinary reader who is not 
content to forget his science, and let painfully acquired knowledge go 
to rust.—MANUAL OF PsycHoLoGy: G. J. Stout, M.A., LL.D. 
W. B. Clive. Two volumes, 4s. 6d. each. 

THE SOLITARY SUMMER, by the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and her 
German Garden,” is almost as charming as the latter work, which we 
noticed in our October number. The book consists of a series of 
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eee of German country life, so evidently written with a thorough 
nowledge that they carry conviction as to their truth. The delight- 
ful children do not seem to have grown any older, they are just as 
‘(taking ” in their pranks as ever. One wishes to know more and 
hear more of their pretty prattling about things human and divine, in 
a language starred with foreign words and quaint expressions. If it 
be a sign of consummate art in writing a book, for the reader to wish 
for more when the cover comes—these two books must rank very 
high, for not only do we want to hear more about the children, but 
each character seems to slide off the scene before the interest fades. 
The pathos introduced by an account of Elizabeth visiting the people 
in her village is very skilfully managed, almost before one is aware 
we are out of our depth, wondering at the folly, the sorrows, and the 
discomforts of our fellow mortals, with a deep conviction that the 
picture is terribly true. The lovely descriptions of the morning and 
the evening, the light coming and going over the forest, or the 
flowers in the garden, linger with one long after the book is finished. 
One example of this wonderful descriptive power, Elizabeth one 
morning gets up at three o'clock ‘‘ and (I) stole through the echoing 
passages and strange dark rooms; undid with trembling hands the 
bolts of the door to the verandah, and passed out into a wonderful, 
unknown world. I stood for a few minutes motionless on the steps, 
almost frightened by the awful purity of nature when all the sin and 
ugliness is shut up and asleep and there is nothing but the beauty 
left. . . . . It was wonderfully quiet, and the nightingale in 
the hornbeam had everything to itself as I sat motionless, watching 
the glow in the east burning redder, wonderfully quiet and so 
wonderfully beautiful because one associates daylight with people, 
and voices, and hustle and hurryings to and fro, and the dreariness of 
working to feed our bodies, and feeding our bodies that we may be 
able to work to feed them again. 

If one believed in angels one would feel they must love us best 
when we are asleep and cannot hurt each other, and what a mercy 
it is that once in every twenty-four hours we are too utterly weary to 
go on being unkind. The doors shut and the lights go out, and the 
sharpest tongue is silent, and all of us, scolder and scolded, happy 
and unhappy, master and slave, judge and culprit, are children again, 
tired and hushed and helpless and forgiven.” 

With such an extract, we feel the book wants no commending to 
our readers, for our part we shall look anxiously for further work by 
this singularly graceful authoress.—THE SOLITARY SUMMER: by the 
author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden,” 6s. MacMillan 
and Co. 
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Sir Walter Besant on the Rewards of 
Literature* 


I HAVE read the comments of writers in Zhe New Century Review 
upon my paper ‘‘ Sir Walter Besant on the Rewards of Literature,” 
and I note that the opinion upon the question is fairly equally divided. 
Mr. W. L. Alden, Mr. W. L. Courtney, Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, 
Mr. Joseph Hatton, and Mr. Douglas Sladen all endorse my view of 
literature as a profession. I regret that Mr. W. L. Courtney and 
Mr. Le Gallienne should find themselves compelled to agree entirely 
with me, and that Mr. Alden’s shrewd counsel to the young author to 
shun art should be so practical and necessary as indeed it is. 

There may be persons who, as Mr. Frankfort Moore says, expect 
to be in receipt of a handsome income from the outset of the literary 
career. But I am not concerned with these sanguine aspirants. The 
trouble is that many highly capable and even exceptionally gifted 
authors, who do not pine for a handsome income, cannot by their 
ability, industry, and frugality contrive to fight poverty. And it is 
just those writers who have ‘‘ the power of writing and something 
new to say” who fail the most often to secure a moderate share of 
the crumbs of bread showered upon the tables of indifferent authors 
and expert panderers to the ancient orthodoxy in respect of theme and 
treatment. Mr. Frankfort Moore states = be looks like truth when 
he writes that the man who has no power of writing and nothing new 
to say will naturally not succeed. But the real truth is that certain 
incompetent authors, whose work is quite beneath any serious cri- 
ticism, do manage to enjoy the good things of this life, while artists, 
whose performances commend themselves to critics of the first order, 
frequently subsist on the husks at best. This phenomenon is well 
illustrated in Mr. Alden’s contribution to the discussion. 

In passing, I would like to know whether Mr. Frankfort Moore 
regards the novelist, the central figure of Mr. Gissing’s ‘‘ New Grub 
Street,” as one of the ‘‘ herd of incompetents?” If so, the judgment 
reflects a new ray of light upon Mr. Moore’s philosophy of art. No 
doubt Grub Street is infected with ‘‘ the grossly incapable ;” but the 
purlieu has also harboured, and still harbours, unfortunates of rare 

enius. 

" A few prosperous literary men are apt to attribute the assertions of 
the less lucky writers, that authorship is an ill-paid profession, to 
constitutional pessimism or to a smarting envy of other men’s 
barouches, yachts, wine-cellars, and other pleasant luxuries and 
whims. They have a vivid presentment of the unsuccessful 
author biting his thumb nail, and objurgating ‘‘the stupid British 

*This article is a reply to the symposium by various well-known writers, published 
in the October number of the New Century Review, upon the original article by ‘* An 
Author” in the August issue. 
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Public,” as he reads that ‘‘Mr. Trimmer, the popular novelist, has 
decided to winter at Mentone,” or that “Miss Angell, whose ‘Just 
like a Man’ is in its thirtieth thousand, has recently purchased a 
motor car.” For my own part, I rejoice to hear that Mr. Trimmer 
and Miss Angell are enabled to gratify their ambitions in these 
perfectly legitimate fashions. But at the same time, I cannot refrain 
from wishing that the eminent man of letters, who is struggling with 
his pride before applying for a dole from the Civil Fund; and the 
clever, unrecognised novelist, who toasts a herring at his attic fire, 
while his wife reads him an appreciative review of his last novel from 
the Atheneum, could share in the good fortune which a grateful . 
public bestows upon Mr. Trimmer and Miss Angell. And I ask 
myself, out of a simple desire to prove as many things as are 
provable, whether a minority of authors, blessed with exceptional 
happiness in their experience, are right when they declare with Sir 
Walter Besant that literature is not a precarious occupation for the 
majority of their calling. 

I cannot see any way out of the bush. The literary artist will 
probably remain there until he enters upon the last ten years of his 
life. If his work affronts stodgy respectability, it will be refused at 
the large libraries, and this may be his making or undoing. Two or 
three of your contributors seem to have reached the sad, but necessary, 
belief that dissimulation of the facts of life, a strict observance of the 
ethical and social canons of greengrocers’ shop parlours, and the 
cultivation of an imitative faculty for poor writing are the factors of 
monetary success in what is called the art of fiction. A glance down 
any publisher’s list will convince the impartial inquirer of the lament- 
able truth of Mr. Alden’s and Mr. Le Gallienne’s contentions. I say, 
therefore, that when Sir Walter Besant states that ‘‘a single piece of 
good work” will raise an able writer out of obscurity, he should 
explain precisely what is meant by his qualitative ‘‘ good.” If he 
means that a sound, conscientious, finely written book of fiction will 
make a man’s reputation, and put him in the way to live by his pen, 
without the spectre of the wolf at the door to trouble his dreams, then 
I am quite sure that Sir Walter Besant cannot base a logical principle 
on the single-piece-of-good-work theory. 

No, from the trading point of view, artistic work is mostly a drug. 
It is easy to counsel the earnest-minded young author to ‘ please the 
public” and to stultify his sense of fidelity and responsibility in the 
exercise of his capacity. But in the same way that it is impossible 
for a truly chaste woman to sell herself, so is it impossible for an 
artist with a conscience to give of his worst, and to lie to himself and 
to others for the applause of the ignorant, and to the avoidance of 
penury. Morever, regarding the matter in a cold mercenary light, it 
is fatal for the artist to throttle his ideal. To act thus ruthlessly is to 
woo a stony fate ; for, as Mr. Le Gallienne says, bad writing is a gift 
denied to writers of a certain temperament. 

As to the respect expressed for Sir Walter Besant as the champion 
of the literary profession, I most heartily re-echo every word of it. 
We owe a very great deal to his tremendous energy, unselfishness, 
zeal and courage in setting the author in a better position to reap 
some of the pecuniary rewards of literature. In this splendid work 


of reform, Sir Walter Besant has made an immemorial name. 
AN AUTHOR, 


AEST. 


(17 JA 1900) 





